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$300.00 to Boys 


Prize Winners Chosen in Our 
Great “Scouting with Daniel 


Boone” Contest 











OYS’ LIFE announces, on page 19 
B of this issue, the boys who won the 
fifty-seven cash prizes, totaling 
$300.00, offered by this magazine, in co- 
operation with Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, for the best essays on the subject: 
“The qualities of Daniel Boone which 
made him a good scout and a valuable 

citizen, and why those qualities are im- 

portant in life to-day.” 

The contest, as our readers know, was 
based on Mr. Everett T. Tomlinson’s 
great serial story, “Scouting With Daniel 
Boone,” which ran in Boys’ Lrre from 
June, 1914, to January, 1915, and which 
has been published in book form by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 

The judges were Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. 
Daniel Carter Beard, the National Scout 
Commissioner; Mr. Franklin K. Math- 
iews, the Chief Scout Librarian; and the 
Editor of Boys’ Lire. 


SSAYS were received from boys in 

all parts of the country—hundreds 
and hundreds of them. It took a long 
time even to read them. It took a much 
longer time to pick the winners, for 
nearly all of the essays were good, and 
many had elements of peculiar interest 
and value. It was pleasant work, but the 
greatest pleasure of all comes now when 
the winners are informed of their success. 
It is a success of which their parents and 
friends may justly feel proud. 


T is evident from the essays written 

in this great contest that no boy can 
read Mr. Tomlinson’s fascinating story of 
the eventful life of the brave pathfinder 
without keenly appreciating the qualities 
which sustained him in his hard and 
dangerous work, which endeared him to 
his frontier companions and _ which 
brought him that best of all rewards— 
success achieved in service to his fellow 
men. 

All of the boys who competed for these 
prizes, whether they won in cash or not, 
are richer than they were before, for they 
will never forget, nor fail to desire for 
themselves, the qualities which dis- 
tinguished the great pionzer. 

They know better than other boys— 
because they have though: more carefully 
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about it—what makes one successful in 
life, whether it be in such wilds as 
Daniel Boone explored and opened to set- 
tlement and civilization, or in school, or 
at home, or in employment at the world’s 
work. 


AROLD McMURRY’S essay, which 

won the first prize, will be published 
in the June Boys’ Lire, together with 
further information about those who stood 
highest in the contest. 





Here’s How! 
Dan Beard to Tell Bully Stories 


Every Month on “Making 
Things” 











man who has done more than any 

other person that ever lived to 
show the boys of America how to have 
fun.” 

Mr. Beard’s “Duffile Bag” stories in 
Boys’ Lire have been’ among the most 
popular departments ever run in any 
magazine for boys. In them this great 
Scout has been telling tales about ani- 
mals, snakes, birds, insects, the woods, 
trailing, mountain climbing, and about be- 
ing true Americans. ' 

But his great work is to show what a 
boy can make and do. And now he is 
going to tell you each month in Boys’ 
Lire how to make things—this in ad- 
dition to his “Duffle Bag” stories. The 
first “HOW” article is on page 18. 


D= BEARD has been called “the 


OU ought to know more than you 

do about your good friend, Mr. 
Beard, and about what he does. Of 
course, any man or boy can be a fol- 
lower; the one we take our hats off to 
is the one who leads, the one who does 
things nobody else ever did before. 

Mr. Beard produced the first working 
drawings ever published of a houseboat, 
of the building of a paper balloon, of the 
building of a birch-bark canoe, of a log 
house, of backyard switchbacks, of tree- 
top houses, of underground clubhouses, of 
a house built on the water, of the back- 
yard toboggan slide, and many other 
things which boys have enjoyed for years. 


OW, only a regular boy could have 

grown up to be this kind of a man. 
Dan Beard was a regular boy. He be- 
gan going to school in a little red school- 
house in Painesville, Ohio. When eight 
years old he drew so well that the teacher 
in his public school—he then lived in 
Cincinnati—used to get him to teach the 
drawing class. 

He was eleven when the Civil War 
started and he saw the war at close 
range. During the conflict he went to 
Worrall’s Academy and was graduated at 
nineteen as a civil engineer and surveyor. 
He entered Ernshaw’s surveying office in 
Cincinnati at nothing a week; his tools 
were a bundle of stakes and a sledge 
hammer. But three years later he was 





























Dan Beard Making the Pictures For His “How to Make” Articles. 


earning $125.00 a month in the City Civil 
Engineer’s office. 

Then Mr. Beard began making maps 
for insurance companies, and mapped 
scores of cities, towns and villages east 
of the Mississippi. All the time he was 
making sketches of wild animals in the 
woods for his own amusement, and once 
when he was in New York, Mr. A. W. 
Drake, Art Editor of Scribner's Monthly, 
asked if he might have one for publica- 
tion. Mr. Beard said yes, and received a 
check for $50.00. 


INCE then, thinking out new things 

for boys to do has been the main part 
of his life work. His success has been 
enormous, for throughout the country boys 
are eager to do the original things Mr. 
Beard has thought out. They have 
learned these things mainly from his 
books. First, there was the “American 
Boy’s Handy Book,” of instant popularity. 
Then came “The Outdoor Handy Book,” 
telling about kites, hoops and wheels, a 
raft that will sail, points on camping out, 
Indian games adapted for boys, etc. Next 
Mr. Beard got together new information 
about tree-top houses, backyard work 
shops, how to put on a homemade circus, 
how to have fun with scissors, paste- 
board and paper, etc., and called this book 
“The Jack of All Trades.” Then he 
took up more outdoor stunts in a book 
called “The Field and Forest Handy 
Book.” 

“The Boy Pioneers’ was another of 
his very popular books. Following its 
suggestions, thousands of boys enrolled 
themselves in a society called “The Sons 
of Daniel Boone.” Most of them wrote 
letters to Mr. Beard and he wrote letters 
to them—and from this delightful and 
always helpful correspondence a multi- 
tude of boys, many of whom are men 
now, have a pleasant recollection which 
they never will forget, and for which their 
thanks can never be adequately spoken. 

His very latest books are “Boats and 
Boat Building” and “Shacks, Shelters and 
Shanties.” 


HIS is the man who is the National 
Scout Commissioner, and the As- 
sociate Editor of Boys’ Lire. 

This is the man who has been open- 
ing his wonderful “Duffle Bag” for you 
every month—the man who is going to 
tell you in every issue of Boys’ Lire just 
what you want to know about making 
things. Follow his trail! 





Selling Things 


Something You Probably Never 
Thought of About 
Earning Money 














HERE is only one way to earn 

money and that is to sell some- 

thing. The business of the world 
is simply a series of buying and selling 
operations. Take those shoes you are 
wearing, for instance; a storekeeper sold 
them to you; a wholesaler sold them to 
the storekeeper; a manufacturer sold them 
to the wholesaler; a tanner sold the manu- 
facturer the leather; a packing-house 
company sold the tanner the hide; a 
cattle buyer sold the packing-house man 
the steer on which the hide grew; a 
rancher sold the cattle buyer the steer, 
and a land company sold the rancher the 
land on which the steer was fattened. 
The other materials in the shoes, such as 
thread and pegs, could be traced through 
an equally complex series of selling trans- 
actions. 

This custom of buying and selling has 
developed out of the needs of mankind. 
Did you ever stop to think what would 
be the condition of life if nobody could 
buy anything and nobody ever offered 
anything for sale? 


HERE are four ways in which the 

average boy can earn money. He can 
be a laborer, a manufacturer, a retailer, 
an agent, buf not without selling some- 
thing. 

When you get a job mowing a lawn, 
or splitting wood, or spading a garden, 
you sell your labor. The money you earn 
in this way is usually called pay or wages. 

When you sell vegetables which you 
have raised in your own garden, or bird- 
houses you have built in your own work- 
shop, or any other articles or products of 
your own efforts, you are a manufacturer. 
In most such cases, boys sell their own 
labor to themselves and their products 
direct to the consumers. 

When you set up a refreshment stand 
and sell pop and peanuts and crackerjack 
and ice cream cones, you are in the retail 
business. You sell things for more than 
they cost you, and the difference between 
these two prices is your “profit.” 





Suppose a man says to you, “Here are 
two dozen packages of coffee. Sell these 
for me for thirty cents a package and 
keep five cents out of each sale to pay you 
for your trouble.” In this case, you are 
an agent and the money you earn is your 
commission. 

These are simple illustrations of the 
most common means by which scouts can 
earn money. 


HERE is one vital rule that every 

honest man adopts in business, and it 
is a mighty good rule for scouts; 
“Whenever you sell anything, be sure that 
the buyer gets a reasonable amount of 
value for his money.” 

This means that no boy should sell 
his labor for the purpose of piling up 
wood and then do such a careless job 
that the pile falls down as soon as he is 
safely out of sight with his pay. 

It means also that no boy should sell 
potatoes and put a lot of worthless 
little “spuds” in the bottom of the 
measure. 

It means that a boy who runs a lemon- 
ade stand should sell lemonade and not 
an acid imitation with a few lemon peels 
floating in it. 

It means that no boy should sell an 
inferior article for more than he knows 
it to be worth. 


HEN ads are submitted offering boys 

opportunities to sell things, Boys’ 
Lire not only makes certain that the 
articles to be sold are all right, but that 
the boy who acts as agent shall receive a 
fair commission for his services. 

You’d be surprised if you knew how 
many selling propositions of this kind 
fail to pass the test applied by the 
Editorial Board. 

There are a number of reasons why 
Boys’ Lire brings these opportunities to 
the attention of its readers. But the most 
important one is that it is thoroughly in 
accord with the principles of the Boy 
Scout Movement. Training boys for life 
is one of the purposes of Scouting, and 
the business training received in this way 
will be valuable in later life. 

Here’s another reason: “A Scout is 
Thrifty.” This means that a Scout should 
not only save but earn. The rules of the 
organization prohibit him from “solicit- 
ing” funds for his Scout uniform and 
supplies. The Handbook recommends that 
Scouts pay for their Scout supplies by 
their own efforts, and even discourages 
their receiving gifts of money from their 
parents for these expenses. And so, since 
Scouts are required to pay their own way, 
it is the duty of the organization, and of 
its official magazine, to show them some 
ways of doing so. 


HEN you do act as a salesman, you 

should always remember that no 
self-respecting boy will sell anything on 
sympathy. 

If you have something to sell, dispose 
of it on its own merits. 

Do not go teasing around for favors 
because you are a Scout; such soliciting 
as that comes a whole lot nearer to 
begging than it does to selling. 

The selling of honest goods at an 
honest price is a dignified, legitimate busi- 
ness, and no boy need apologize for en- 


gaging in it. 
THE EDITOR. 
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Don Strong of the WVolf Patrol 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Author of “The Winning Hit,” “Off Side,’ “Quarterback Reckless,” etc., etc. 


Cuapter I 
Donald Receives a Jolt 


RS. STRONG called from the hot 
M kitchen: 
“Donald !” 

The boy, poring over a baseball score- 
book in the cool dining-room, arose from 
his chair, rebelliously. 

“Yes, mother?” 

“Call father to supper, please.” 

“Gosh!” the boy said to himself. “A fel- 
low can’t sit down a minute.” 

In the carpenter shop in the basement of 
the house his father was working at a 
bench. 

“Supper is ready, dad,” said Donald. 

Mr. Strong sighed and straightened his 
back. The August day had been hot and 
he was tired. He looked about the shop in 
a discouraged sort of way. 

“This floor ought to be swept,” he said. 

Donald nodded his head as though he 
agreed. The floor was thick with wood- 
shavings. A broom stood in one corner. 
But Donald, after kicking one foot back 
and forth through the shavings, turned his 
back and went upstairs, 


Illustrated by NoRMAN P. ROCKWELL 


“Hurry, Donald!’ said his mother. “You 
just have time enough to wash.” 

“Always making a fellow do something,” 
Donald grumbled. He was the last of the 
family to come to the table. 

“Late again, Don,” said his sister 
Barbara. 

“You forgot to comb your hair, Don,” 
smiled his sister Beth. 

Donald scowled. His sisters, he thought, 
were always picking at him. He took lit- 
tle part in the talk that ran around the 
supper table. Barbara had spent the af- 
ternoon mending, and Beth had brought a 
slight addition to the family chest d by 
waiting on customers at the village bakery 

“Where were you all afternoon, Don?” 
his father asked. 

“Oh, around,” Donald answered vaguely. 

“What doing?” 

“Playing ball.” 

“That’s all he’s ever doing,” said 
Barbara. 

Donald bristled. “What do you want 
me to do, sew buttonholes?” 

: “No,” said Barbara; “but you might help 
a: ” 





“Barbara!” cried Mrs. Strong. 


3 


Beth, the peacemaker, smiled at her 
brother. “Who won, Don?” 

“We did,” the boy answered. “The other 
side wouldn’t have scored a run if Alex 
Davidson had been catching me. But 
Alex’s never around any more.” 

“Maybe he helps his mother,” said Bar- 
bara. 

Donald scowled again. He wondered if 
Barbara was encouraging his father to 
keep him out of high school. That would 
be just like Barbara, he thought—-spoiling 
a fellow’s fun. 

In truth, it was only as fun that the 
Chester High School appealed to Donald. 


. He was thinking of the fact that Mr. Wall, 


the Latin teacher, was a corking good 
coach, and that all high school teams were 
uniformed. He wanted to play end on the 
football team; he wanted to pitch for the 
nine. - ; 


FTER supper, while his sisters helped 
with the dishes, he wandered forth 
with his hands in his pockets. On one of 
the village roads he met Ted Carter, the 
high school first-baseman. 
“How about it?” Ted asked. 
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Donald shook his head. 
yet.” 

“Davidson’s coming,” Ted announced. 

“Davidson?” Donald was _ astonished. 
“Why, everybody says what a hard time 
he and his mother have and ¥ 

“He's coming just the same,” Ted in- 
sisted. “He told me himself. Gee, if he 
can come, you ought to be able to make it.” 

That was what Donald thought, too. He 
had a father and Davidson hadn't. He 
walked home grumpy and out of sorts. 
He wondered if Barbara was advising that 
he be sent to work in the mill. 

“She'd better mind her own business,” 
he muttered. 

When he reached home he went in 
through the rear entrance. In the kitchen 
his mother was mixing bread for the next 
day’s baking. Barbara, busy 
as usual, was mending an 
apron. 

“It wouldn't hurt you to 
fill the wood-box,” she said. 

“Barbara!” warned Mrs. 
Strong. She turned to the 
boy. “Father’s on the porch. 
He wants to see you, 
Donald.” 

Donald went out to the 
porch. His father sat in the 
darkest place. 

“Sit down, Don,” he said. 

The boy dropped into the 
nearest chair. He noticed 
that his, father looked more 
tired thin usual, and had an 
uncomf@rtable feeling that 
this int®rview wasn’t going 
to be pleasant. 

“We're going to let you 
enter high school,” said his 
father. = 

Donald gave the chair a 
sudden tilt that almost up- 
set it. “O Dad!” he cried in 
glee. Now he could pitch 
for the nine! 

The man nodded. “Yes; 
you can go.” He was silent 
a moment. “I wonder if 
you understand what this 
means?” he asked. “I don’t 
suppose you do.” 

Donald scraped one foot 
along the porch floor and 
said nothing. 

“I may be making a mis- 
take,” his father went on. 
“You’ve never shown much 
liking for books. In fact, 
you haven’t shown much 
liking for anything—except 
play. But mother and I feel 
that there may be something 
in you that hasn’t shown it- 
self yet. We feel that you ought to get 
your chance in life. So we are going to let 
you enter for a year.” 

“Only one year?” said Donald. 

“We can hardly afford that,” said his 
father. “As it is, there will be many a 
tight squeeze. I understand that high 
school has its social side, class societies 
and class dances. I’m afraid you'll have 
to keep all that out of your head. I don’t 
think you'll find Alex at dances, for he 
won’t have any money to throw away. 
He’s paying his way through.” 

“Where—where did Alex get the 
money?” Donald asked. 

“Working for farmers, hoeing the fields 
and cutting brush. You said at supper 
you didn’t see him around any more. 
That’s the reason he hasn’t ‘been on the 


“Don’t know 





ball field recently. He’s been working. 

“He couldn’t earn much working for 
farmers,” Donald argued. 

“He has twenty dollars in the bank,” 
Mr. Strong said. “Twenty dollars for his 
summer, Don—and how much for yours?” 

Donald sank low in his chair. Twenty 
dollars! He had always felt a bit superior 
to Alex—and now Alex had twenty whole 
dollars and he had nothing. Oh, if he only 
could have the summer again! Why hadn’t 
somebody told him to get out and hustle? 

“Now, that you know the conditions,” 
his father said, “if you do not care to 

‘0 


“Oh, I'll go,” said Donald. 








URNING, he entered the house and 
went upstairs. 


His hand was on the 





“Wasn’t Mr. Wall the Good Fellow!” 


doorknob of his room when a voice halted 
him. 

“Don od 

It was Barbara. She came along the 
landing and put a hand on his shoulder. 

“You'll study, won’t you?” she pleaded. 

“At me again, aren’t you?” he asked. 

“You make me so angry,” she stormed, 
breathlessly. “I’ve been begging father to 
send you to high school and ss 

“You've been begging father to send 
me?” he gasped. 

“Of course, I have. You're the only boy. 
Oh, Don, I want to see you make some- 
thing of yourself.” 

“I’m going to,” he mumbled. He could 
think of nothing else to say. 

“If you only would,” cried Barbara. 
Suddenly she stooped and kissed him on 





the cheek, turned and fled down the hall. 

Donald went into his room. He had 
thought that Alex Davidson’s twenty dol- 
lars was the greatest surprise that could 
come to him. But here was a greater— 
Barbara pleading for him, Barhara am- 
bitious for him to be somebody. Think of 
that! And he had told her that he was 
going to. He drew a deep breath. Well, 
he meant it. 





Cuapter II 
Donald’s Good Turn 


EXT morning, to the wonder of the 
N family, Donald was downstairs long 
before breakfast was ready. 

“Couldn’t you sleep, Don?” Beth teased. 

“Let Don alone,” said Barbara. 

It was curiosity that had 
brought Donald from bed so 
early. He had never seen a 
boy who owned twenty dol- 
lars. He had heard of boys 
who had one dollar, and 
once he had heard a rumor 
that Ted Carter had three 


dollars. But twenty dol- 
lars—— Donald held his 
breath. He wanted to see 


just how Alex Davidson 
looked now that he was so 
rich. 

After breakfast he walked 
off. Barbara was disap- 
pointed. She had _ hoped 
that he would sweep his 
father’s shop. 

But Donald’s thoughts 
were not about sweeping. 
Twenty dollars! Didn't it 
beat everything how lucky 
some fellows were? He was 
beginning to resent the fact 
that Alex had so much 
money. 

When he came to the Dav- 
idson cottage he loitered 
outside the fence. The gar- 
den was fragrant with late 
summer flowers. He thought 
it was a shame there were 

¢. .* so few flowers in his yard. 
Barbara and Beth could 
easily find time to fuss with 
a little garden. He reached 
through the fence and 
plucked a poppy blossom. 
He heard footsteps coming 
down the path. He looked 
up. The poppy fell from 
his hands. 

“Hello, Don!” cried Alex. 

Donald stared. Alex was 
clothed completely in khaki 
—shirt, coat, breeches and 
leggings. His jaunty felt hat was of 
olive drab. _ Somehow, he looked very 
smart and alert, very bright and eager, 
very much like a boy who could put his 
mind to the business of saving twenty 
dollars. 

Donald found his voice. “Gosh! A boy 
scout. When did you join those kids?” 

“Three weeks ago,” Alex answered. “Our 
troop has just been organized. They’re 
not kids, Don.” 

“Oh, no!” Donald’s laugh was mocking. 
He was sore about that twenty dollars. 
“T’ve seen pictures of them being watched 
by a man—just as though they were 
babies.” 

“That’s the Scoutmaster,” said Alex. 

“Td call him a nurse,” Donald retorted. 
“You couldn’t get me to be a boy scout.” 
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“Maybe you couldn’t be a scout,” Alex 
said, quietly. 

Donald’s eyes opened wide. 
be? Why not?” 

“Do you know the history of the flag?” 
Alex asked. “Do you know how to tie a 
square knot or a reef knot, or a sheep- 
shank, or a clove hitch, or a r 

“You don’t know all that, either,’ Don- 
ald broke in. 

“Oh, 1% I do,” said Alex. “I had to 
know all that before they’d let me become 
a scout.” 

“T could learn it if I wanted to,” Donald 
declared. He wasn’t going to show how 
dumfounded he was. Alex walked on 
down the road. Donald turned toward the 
baseball grounds. 
really could tie all those knots. 

However, by the time the noon whistle 
blew at the sash mill he had once more be- 
come a scoffer. Knots or no knots, it must 
be a kids’ organization, else why did a man 
go along to watch them. 


“Couldn’t 





HAT afternoon he went to the ball 

grounds again. To his delight, Mr. 
Wall, the Latin teacher, was batting to an 
eager crowd of infielders. It was the first 
time in many months that the high school 
coach had appeared on the green. Donald 
edged close to the plate. He liked to be 
near Mr. Wall. 

“Hello, Don,” the man called. He 
chopped the ball toward first base. “Will 
you be with us when school opens next 
week ?” 

“Yes, ‘sir.” 

“Good! I had my eye on you when you 
were pitching for the grammar school. 
Wait around. I want to look you over.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Donald. He would have 
waited all night. Mr. Wall had been 
watching him! Wasn’t that fine? 

Afterwards, in a quiet corner of the 
green, he pitched to the man. Wasn’t Mr. 
Wall the good fellow! He knew just how 
to help you out, and just how to steady 
your control, and just what to say to make 
you do your best. As Donald walked 
home, s!apping his glove against his thigh, 
he was quite sure that he and Mr. Wall 
were going to get on famously. 


Ne gear opened the following Monday. 
Donald left home that morning full of 
eager interest. On the way he met Alex. 
Alex was not in khaki to-day, but on the 
left breast pocket of his coat was a metal 
badge. It was curved like a smiling lip, 
and on it were the words, “Bre Preparep.” 

When they came to the high school, Mr. 
Wall stood in the wide doorway. 

“Good morning,” Donald said, brightly. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Wall. He 
raised his right hand to his forehead as 
though in salute. Donald blinked. Was 
that for him? He glanced back. Alex’s 
hand was raised just as Mr. Wall’s had 
been. 

Donald gave a low whistle. In the cloak- 
room he swung around. 

“What was that?” he demanded. 

“The scout salute,” said Alex. 
Wall is our Scoutmaster.” 

“Oh!” Donald exclaimed in surprise. “I 
didn’t know that.” 

“Sure,” said Alex. He walked right up 
to Mr. Wall and said: “I think Don ought 
to be in our troop, don’t you?” 

Donald gasped in confusion. This was 
rushing things. “I—I didn’t say so,” he 
stammered. 

Alex grinned. “Well, you want to, don’t 
you?” 


“Mr. 


He wondered if Alex ° 


“Y—yes,” said Donald; “I guess so.” 

Mr. Wall said, “That's fine.” 

Ten minutes later Don sat in assembly 
and didn’t hear a word that Mr. Radcliffe, 
the principal, said. He had jeered at the 
boy scouts as a bunch of kids, and now he 
was going to be one of them! 


WEEK later he had passed his tender- 
foot requirements. Then, one day, he 
stood stiffly at attention and took the oath: 
“On my honor I will do my best to do 
my duty to God and my country, and to 
obey the scout law; to help other people 





at all times; to keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake and morally 
straight.” 

The words thrilled him. What a lot they 
meant. His head went higher. 

“I’m glad you’re with us, Don,” said Mr. 
Wall. 

“I’m glad, too,” said Donald. 

He had become a member of Chester 
Troop, Wolf Patrol. For the present, the 
troop met at Mr. Wall’s library. And 
when Donald left he was wearing the ten- 
derfoot badge pinned proudly to the lapel 
of his coat. 

Reaching home, he sat on the porch and 
told Barbara all about the ceremony, and 
about that wonderful scout oath, and 
about Mr. Wall, and about the twelve 
scout laws. 

“And what did you say the third law 
was?” Barbara asked. 

“A scout is helpful,” Donald answered. 
“It means Oh, you know; it means 
that a scout must do a good turn every 
day.” 

“Oh!” said Barbara. “Every day?” 

“Every day,” said Donald. He sat, 
thinking, for a while, and then went 
indoors. 

Barbara waited for him to come out. 
When he failed to reappear, she followed 
him in. Beth met her in the hall. 

“S-sh!” Beth whispered. “He’s down- 
stairs sweeping father’s shop.” 

Barbara went back to the kitchen. Af- 
ter a while, when the boy had carried out 
the last of the shavings, she called from 
the kitchen doorway: 

“Don! Have some lemonade?” 

“You bet!” he said. “I was wishing for 
lemonade.” 

Next day he swept the shop again. He 
heard his father whistling at his bench. 





He could not remember when he had heard 
his father whistle before. And that night, 
at supper, there was a book lying along- 
side his plate. 

“I thought you might like to have it, 
Don,” said his father. 

He read the title slowly: “Boy Scouts 
of America, Handbook for Boys.” 

Opening the book, he rapidly’ turned the 
pages, talking excitedly: 

“Gee, here’s animals—and animal tracks 
—and birds and birdhouses—and snakes— 
and fish—and bugs—and trees—and scout 
stunts—and scout badges—and campfires 
—and poison ivy—and swimming dope— 
and life-saving — and signal codes — and 
wireless outfits—and log cabins to make— 
and games to play—and——” 

“And,” his mother interrupted, smiling, 
“here’s your supper to eat.” 

He had forgotten all about his supper. 


UNDAY, after church, Mr. Strong 

started off for the little walk he al- 
ways took before Sunday’s dinner, Don- 
ald had never been much interested in 
these walks. But lately— 

“Can I go, Dad?” he asked. 

“Go where?” 

“With you.” 

“You surely can, Don.” 

So they swung off side by side. His 
father began to tell him about the trees 
and the birds, and how the trees grew and 
how the birds lived. He had never realized 
that his father knew so much. 

And after a while Donald began to talk 
about the hikes boy scouts took, and about 
the other Wolves. 

“Wolves?” said his father. 

“Yes, ours is the Wolf Patrol.” 

Alex, he said, was a second-class scout, 
and soon he wanted to be a second-class 
scout, too. 

“But I must wait thirty days,” he said. 

“Is that all?” his father asked. “Is that 
the only requirement?” 

“Oh, no. I must be able to use a knife 
or a hatchet—” 

“IT can teach you that, Don.” 

“Oh! Will you, Dad? And I must know 
about signalling, and first aid to the in- 
<< and I must have some money in the 

ank that I have earned, and—” 

“How much money?” his father asked. 

“One dollar.” 

“We can fix that,” said his father. 
held out his hand. 
Don.” 

“Thank you,” cried the boy. He reached 
eagerly for the money, paused, reached 
again, and finally pulled his hand away. 

“I—I can’t take it,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“I must earn my dollar.” 

“But you have earned it. 
sweeping the shop.” 

“That—that was my good turn, Dad. 
A scout won’t take money for doing a 
good turn. A dollar’s a lot of money, but 
I'll find a way to earn it somehow.” 


He 
“Here’s your dollar, 


This is for 


Cuapter III 


Donald Makes His Choice. 


HAT night Donald sat in his room 
I and gave serious thought as to how 
he could earn money. Twist the 
gu as he would,there did not seem to 
anything that he could do for which 
anybody would pay him. But next day, 
as he walked home from school, he noticed 
a lawn that looked sad and neglected. 


(Continued on page 41) 



























































¢é H-E-E-O0-0-O! whe-e-e-0-0-0! 

W wiceco-0-0 !” screamed the si- 

ren as Bruce Clifford’s motor 

cycle came to a halt in front of the Weir 
cottage on Willow Street. Then: 

“Hi, Bud—Bud-d-de! Hello-o-o, Bud! 
Come on, wake up!” shouted the leader of 
the Owl Patrol, cupping his hands about 
bis mouth and directing his voice toward 
an upstairs window. A moment later the 
window in question opened and Bud in his 
undershirt, with a towel in one hand and a 
cake of soap in the other, appeared. 

“What're making such a row for? 
I’m awake,” he shouted rather irritably, for 
Bud really never became thoroughly cheer- 
ful until after he had had his breakfast. 

“Say, Bud, the highway bridge over 
Muddy Brook—the one just below the rail- 
road tracks on Lake road, has gone down 
under a big motor truck full of scenery 
and things belonging to the Historical Mo- 
tion Picture Company, the outfit that has 
been taking Revolutionary War pictures 
over near Ticonderoga. The machine’s 
half under water and the men need help. 
There’s a chance for the scouts to get busy. 
Are you with us?” 

“You bet I am. I'll be up to headquar- 
ters in three winks,” said the leader of the 
Blue Heron Patrol, considerably better 
natured. 

“Fine! Hurry now! I’m off to head- 
quarters to call the rest of the fellows to- 
gether,” said Bruce, as he started his mo- 
tor cycle and shot up the long incline that 
lead to the machine-shop headquarters of 
Quarry Troop No. 1, of Woodbridge, popu- 
larly known as the Boy Scout Engineers. 


HE leader of the Owls had left home 
a little after daylight that morning 
with fishing pole and creel strapped to his 
machine, for he intended trying the brown 
trout in Concord valley. But when he 
reached the little highway bridge where the 
Lake road crossed a shallow brook near 
the Rutland Railroad tracks, a situation 
presented itself that banished all thought 
of trout fishing. 
The ends of the bridge timbers had rotted 
away from dampness and under the weight 
of a big motor truck had parted from 
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their stone pier. Their collapse had pro- 
jected the heavy vehicle front first into 
the stream, so that its hood was jammed 
against the abutment, while its hin wheels 
still remained on the sloping bridge floor. 
The chauffeur and his two assistants stood 
surveying the scene in a most dejected 
attitude. 

Of course Bruce stopped at the stream 
and looked over the situation, asking in- 
numerable questions. But the men were 
not in a pleasant frame of mind and gave 
him only disagreeable answers, which net- 
tled the scout to the point of exclaiming: 

“Huh, if you weren’t so grouchy about 
it, I'd like to try to help you get out of the 
mess you are in. Maybe we could help a 

reat deal. I’m a member of the Boy 

out Engineers, and it is just our fun to 
lénd a hand in a fix like this.” 

The chauffeur looked at the lad in amaze- 
ment for a moment. Then he spoke in 
milder tones. 

“Excuse me, son. I didn’t mean t’ 
be so nasty. If you fellows will give us a 
hand, we’d be mighty much obliged. I 
know what the scouts are. I’ve met ’em 
before.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said 
Bruce. “We'll be here with block and 
tackle in less than an hour. In the mean- 
time, get your truck unloaded,” and, turn- 
ing about, he raced back to town, stopping 
only to awaken Bud Weir before reaching 
headquarters. 


NTERING the home of the troop, he 
hurried to the wire-room on the sec- 
ond floor and began calling the scouts from 
breakfast. The telegraph , leading from 
headquarters was a big loop that ex- 


6 


tended through the town and connected 
with an instrument in the home of every 
second-class scout, and all the boys could 
be called to headquarters in a jiffy. 

When his summons had been answered 
by most of the boys, Bruce hurried down 
stairs and proceeded to get “old Nanc,” 
the troop’s home-made automobile, ready 
for service. Into it he loaded all the ma- 
nila rope he could lay hands on, as well as 
blocks and pulleys, chains, crowbars, axes, 
sledges and everything else that might 
come in handy. 

By the time this work was well under 
way the scouts began to arrive and lend a 
hand. They came on motor cycle and on 
foot until - Bo were twenty-odd gathered 
at headquarters. And when they were all 
assembled, Bruce outlined briefly the situ- 
ation at the Lake road bridge and gave 
them his idea of how the task should be 
handled. Of course, they were all eager 
to undertake the work, and in a few min- 
utes they were on their way to the scene 
of trouble. 

The chauffeur and his men had. done as 
Bruce suggested, and when the lads ar- 
rived they found two great stacks of can- 
vas scenery by the roadside. They gave 
this only a moment’s inspection, however, 
for they had work before them. With as 
much system as a trained army corps they 
began to unload the coils of rope and the 
pulleys. Then, under Bruce’s direction, 
several wove the cordage into a block and 
tackle arrangement. This done, a group 
headed by Romper Ryan removed shoes 
and stockings and began to ford the shal- 
low stream, carrying the block and tackle 
with them. In no time they had one of the 
pulleys lashed to a substantial maple tree 
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by the roadside. The other pulley was 
fastened to the back end of the automobile 
truck, which was still on the sloping floor 
of the bridge. 

When this was completed the single 
strand of rope on which they were to haul 
was passed back across the stream and at- 
tached to the rear axle of “old Nanc.” 

Then came the test of the boys’ engineer- 
ing skill. At the request of Bruce the 
scouts all seized the rope to assist “old 
Nanc” in hauling the big machine back- 
ward up the grade. Bud, the official driver 
of the troop’s automobile, climbed to his 
place and everything was ready. 

“Now, all together! PULL!” shouted 
Bruce, and at the command every scout 
arched his shoulders and hauled his hard- 
est, while old Nanc’s engine began to 
cough and grumble furiously. 

The tackle grew taut. The pulleys 
squeaked and groaned and the bridge tim- 
bers protested in like manner as the big 
truck-began to move. Up it crawled, inch 
by inch. Now the hood was out of water! 
A moment later the rear wheels were on to 
the road! Slowly but surely it was lifted 
out of the brook until, finally, with a 
mighty tug, the lads backed it clear off the 
bridge and safely on to the highway. 

“Fine!” shouted the chauf- 

feur. “I knew you scouts 
were the bully boys. But, say, 
fellows, how’s the machine go- 
ing to get across the stream? 
We are bound for Wood- 
bridge, you know, and we're 
on the wrong side of the 
busted bridge now.” 

“Oh, maybe we can work 4 
that out some way,” said ee 
Bruce. “I guess we'll try to \ 
make a pair of shears out of 
a couple of fence rails, then 
hitch the block and tackle to 
the bridge floor and hoist it 
back to its proper level again. 
The rest of the fellows will 
get all of the discarded rail- 
road ties they can find along 
the tracks over yonder and 
build a square crib under the 
bridge. They can lay the ties 
on top of each other in log 
cabin fashion and I guess that 
will hold up the bridge under 
your machine. It will make 
the crossing safe until the 
town authorities can put new 
bridge timber in place, too.” 

“Sounds mighty sensible,” 
said the chauffeur. “Will it 
take long?” ‘ 

“I don’t think so. It’s only ! 
half past ten now. Here 
comes the ten thirty Montreal 
Special,” said Bruce, as the 
Canadian flyer shot around a 
bend in the railroad tracks, 
her whistle screaming her ap- 
proach to the Woodbridge 
station. 

“Come on, then, let’s get 
busy right away. Perhaps we 
can have the machine into 
Woodbridge by noon,” said 
the chauffeur. Then, to his assistants, he 
called. “Hi, you fellows, git over there 
to the railroad tracks and pick up some o’ 
those old ties. Go along with the scouts. 
They know old ones from new ones.” 

All the lads, except two or three of the 
older boys, waded the brook and started 
out after crib building material. The 
others remained to help Bruce rig up the 


shears and put the block and tackle into 
place. 

Fortunately section gangs had been 
working on the railroad recently putting 
in new ties, and there were any number 
of discarded timbers along the embank- 
ment. These the lads appropriated, for 
they knew that the railroad men no longer 
wanted them and that sooner or later a 
bonfire would be made of them. The 
heavy timbers were piled up on the bank 
of the brook as fast as the scouts could 
find them, and by the time Bruce and his 
helpers had hitched the block and tackle 
to the sagging bridge the crib builders 
were ready to begin work. 

Raising the bridge floor was accom- 
plished — for the wooden structure 
was nowhere near as heavy as the auto 
truck. Indeed, “old Nanc” managed to 
haul it up all alone. This accomplished, 
the scouts waded into the water again, 
and, working in pairs, carried the railroad 
ties to a point just under the broken 
structure. The first two ties were put up 
and down stream and weighted with stones 
to keep them from floating away. Two 
more were then placed across the stream 
on top of the first set, exactly like logs in 
a cabin. Then, like bees, the beye traveled 
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Mr. Dickle Explains to the Scouts the Mystery of 


Making the “Movies” 


back and forth to the bank, carrying the 
heavy ties, until finally the crib was con- 
structed snugly under the bridge flooring 
with two heavy cross timbers resting safely 
on top. 

When the tackle was finally removed 
and the bridge platform settled into place 
and gave every indication of being safely 
propped up by the crib, the scouts gave a 





ringing cheer, for their efforts had been 
successful. 

And, as if in answer to the cheer, the 
loud honking of a motor horn was heard 
and a big red motor car containing one 
man and the driver came tearing down the 
road. 

“Gee, here comes our manager, Mr. 
Dickle!” exclaimed the chauffeur when he 
saw the machine. 


Ms DICKLE proved to be a very 
businesslike and hustling individual. 
He bounded from the car before it stopped, 
demanding at the same time to know all 
the particulars of what had happened. It 
seems that he had seen the stalled motor 
truck from the window of the ten thirty 
train and had hired the first automobile 
he could find at the Woodbridge station 
and rushed to the scene of trouble. 

Briefly Bruce and the chauffeur told him 
all that had happened and all that had 
been done. 

“Rebuilt the bridge, eh? Looks as if it 
would hold a steam engine now. That’s 
bully,” exclaimed Mr. Dickle. “Now, if you 
fellows can tell me of a building equipped 
with electricity that I can rent for a studio 
for a couple of days, you will have done 
me another great favor. We 
are going to make some his- 
torical films of Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain Boys. 
Say, by the way, you fellows 
look intelligent. How would 
you like to be my supes? I'll 
pay you fifty cents a day. 
How about it?” 

“What’s a supe?” asked 
Bruce and Bud together. 

“Why, a supernumerary. I 
want a number of people to 
take part in the production, 
as Green Mountain Boys or 
British soldiers or the mob, 
or roles like that, where good 
actors are not needed. I have a bi 
battle scene as a climax. I'll nee 
you in that surely.” 

“In the movies, eh? Whoope-e-e-e! 
Fine!” exclaimed several, and the 
manager knew immediately that he 
would not have to look further for 
additional members for his cast. 

“And, say, about a studio; perhaps 
you could use the meeting room on 
the top floor of our headquarters 
building. We have all the electricity 
you want, only there isn’t much day- 
light for taking pictures. There are 
only three windows, and——” 

“Tut, tut, never mind the ———_ 
We don’t need it in modern photog- 
raphy. We'll go up and look at the 
place,” said the manager. Then to the 
chauffeur he sho “Here, Jim, 
fasten a rope to the truck and I'll 
have this machine of mine tow you up 
to the scouts’ headquarters.” 


F% the next few days the troop’s 
headquarters on Otter Hill was 
the strangest place imaginable. Pass- 
ers by were surprised to find groups 
of real Indians in war paint, Colonial 
soldiers, British troopers and Green 
Mountain Boys in buckskin garments 
walking up and down in front of the 
building or sitting in the sun waiting 
for their turn to “go on” in the studio 
room upstairs. These were the regu- 
lar actors of the Historical Mo 

Picture Company, who had come to 
Woodbridge by train to take part in 
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the Ethan Allen film which Mr. Dickle was 
making. 

To be sure, all this fascinated the scouts. 
It was a decided pleasure to be allowed 
to circulate among such famous people. 
Ethan Allen was a big, broad-shouldered 
actor whose name was known from coast 
to coast. So was the individual who took 
the part of Captain Rember Baker, Cap- 
tain Warner and Captain Warrington. 
Anne Story was a girl whose face the 
boys had seen on a dozen different bill- 
boards, and there were any number of 
other well-known individuals in the troupe. 
And there were real live Indians, too, who 
afforded the boys no end of interest. Al- 
together, the advent of the motion picture 
company was a liberal education for the 
lads. 

But for knowledge of the technical na- 
ture, which the boys liked best, the interior 
of headquarters presented a world of op- 
portunity. When the company’s electri- 
cians and stage carpenters had finished 
with their work in the big meeting room 
Bruce and his chums scarcely recognized 
it as the same place. Two banks of a 
dozen electric lights as big as street arc 
lamps, and just as powerful, had been 
strung across the ceiling. These, by means 
of reflectors, were made to flood the far 
end of the room, “the stage,” with a steady 
white light. 

Behind the light was the camera man, 
grinding away steadily, taking sixteen pic- 
tures a second, while before the light were 
the actors playing their parts, now in a 
log cabin, now in a Colonial mansion and 
again in a courtroom at Albany, according 
to the way the scene shifters arranged the 
portable canvas scenery. 

Between the camera man and the actors, 
to the left of the stage, sat Mr. Dickle in 
his shirt sleeves, clutching a bundle of 
manuscript in one hand and a megaphone 
in the other. Through this effective mouth- 
piece he directed each of the actors. The 
members of the cast did their work en- 
tirely in pantomime, except when Mr. 
Dickle bawled a few lines at them, which 
they repeated so that the camera could 
register the action of their lips. 

It was all so perfectly wonderful to the 
scouts that they stood for hours watching 
the making of the film; that is, they stood 
still and watched while the actors and 
photographers were at work, but the mo- 
ment business was suspended, while scenes 
were changed, they began to ask questions 
of every one in sight. 

They learned that the big lights were a 
new type of tungsten lamp filled with ni- 
trogen gas which made them burn three 
times as bright as other lamps. They dis- 
covered that the original photographs were 
only three-quarters of an inch long and 
they were magnified from thirty to fifty 
thousand times when they were projected 
on to a movie screen by the machine in the 
theatre. They found out also that raw 
film cost four cents a foot, that “movie” 
actors were paid as high as $20,000 a 
year, that there were nearly four hundred 
American firms making movies, that most 
of the films of the world were made in 
this country, that American “movies” were 
being shown in China, Australia, India and 
all sorts of far-off corners of the world 
and that in one American city alone the 
“movie” theatres took in more than $40,- 
000 a day in admission fees. 

All this and a great deal more did the 
inquisitive youngsters gather, until they be- 
came veritable motion picture encyclopede. 
Of course, chief among the men whom they 


questioned was Mr. Dickle. In fact, every 
time the manager finished directing a 
scene, Bruce and several other scouts 
pounced upon him and began plying him 
with questions concerning the film indus- 
try, all of which he answered in great 
detail, for he appreciated the fact that 
they were boys who wanted to learn and 
understand. 

It was during one of these periods of 
catechising that he finally explained the big 
film he was making at the time. 

“This photoplay,” he said, “is to be a 
feature production; five reels of 1,000 feet 
each. I’m going to give all the details of 
the troubles Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys had with the authorities of 
New York State over the New Hampshire 
Grants. Of course, you boys know the 
siory. It’s history.” 

“You bet we do,” said Bruce; “find a 
Vermont boy who hasn’t read about the 
Green Mountain Boys.” 

“Well, I’m glad you are so well informed. 
It will help a little when you take your 
parts tomorrow afternoon. I’ve finished 
the studio work on the film now, and all 
that remains are some exteriors in the 
vicinity of Lake Dugmoor. The film will 
wind up with a big battle between Allen 
and his Green Mountain Boys against the 
Sheriff of Albany, assisted by some Indians 
and Red Coats. 

“T want you fellows to be the original 
Green Mountain Scouts. Your buckskins 
are all downstairs in the trunks. They 
came by express this morning. I'll expect 
you all to report here tomorrow at two 
thirty. Get into the duds and come up to 
the lake. You'll find us all ready for you 
up there with an automobile full of flint- 
lock rifles and things. The stage will all 
be set for the big battle around the mouth 
of the real Ethan Allen cave. How does 


that suit you?” It was a thrilling idea. 

“How does it suit? Gee, whizz; were 
there ever fellows as lucky as we are? Just 
think of being in a real movie film; I tell 
you: 
. “Jiminy crickets, we'll have the time of 
our life, Mr. Dickle. Why, we'll do it for 
nothing, just for the fun of the thing,” ex- 
claimed Gordon generously. 

“Oh, no, you won’t; you'll get fifty cents 
each, and, besides, I’m paying you ten dol- 
lars a oz for the use of this building. 
Forty dollars is due you so far. That 
should help the troop’s treasury a little, 
eh, boys?” 

“You bet it will,” said Bruce. “Only we 
don’t like——” 

“Tut, tut; that'll do. I owe you money, 
and I’m going to pay it. If you don’t take 
it I'll mail it to your Assistant Scout mas- 
ter, Mr. Ford. I met him yesterday,” said 
Mr. Dickle. Then, to the actors, he called: 
“Next scene, gentlemen! Ring the bell, 
Benny!” And Bruce and the scouts real- 
ized that it was time for them to leave. 





HE following day Woodbridge wit- 

nessed the strangest scene in its his- 
tory. It was that of a score of Green 
Mountain Scouts, in buckskins and coon 
caps, traveling up the dusty road toward 
Lake Dugmoor. Some were astride motor 
cycles, a half-dozen were crowded into “old 
Nanc” and the rest were walking. 

An hour after leaving headquarters they 
reached the lake shore. Ethan Allen’s cave 
was up a very steep grade from the water 
and the boys could see as they rounded 
the bend in the road dozens of Red Coats 
and Indians waiting for them. Bruce and 
the lads on the motor cycles put on high 
speed and took the grade in whirlwind 
fashion but “old Nanc” was not equal to 

(Continued on page 46) 
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By M. ELWELL 


Illustrated by C. 


wood had never seemed more lonely 
to young Jack Thornton, station mas- 
ter, freight agent and telegraph operator, 
than when he entered it at the end of a 
certain dreary day in late November. 
Outside, all was dark with the heavy 
darkness that belongs to a cloudy night 
in the country. The only sound to break 
the silence was the moaning of the wind 
through the trees. Within, the room was 
brightly lighted, but had the bare, ugly 
furnishings usually found in a small coun- 
try station, and Jack was conscious of an 
unusual wave of homesickness as he 
looked about him and thought of the lone- 


TT woo little station on the edge of the 


in the Box 


R. CHICKERING. 


ly hours ahead, unrelieved by human com- 
panionship, except when a train came and 
went. 

Although it seemed quite out of the 
world, the station was really an important 
one and several trains stopped there be- 
tween 6 in the evening and 6 in the morn- 
ing. Not that there were many passen- 
gers either going or coming at those hours, 
but there was often considerable freight 
to be handled because of certain construc- 
tion work in the near neighborhood. 

Tonight only two pieces of freight were 
taken off when the 7:30 drew up with the 
usual cheerful noise and bustle. One, a 
square box, small but very heavy, was ex- 
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pected. It contained money, silver and 
gold, to pay the men on the construction 
work. The paymaster usually came with 
the money, but at this particular time he 
would arrive from a different direction 
and was not expected until the following 
morning. 

This box was put on the floor of the 
waiting-room. 

The other piece of freight, also a box, 
but larger and quite different in shape, 
was unexpected. It was long and narrow, 
in short, just such a box as coffins are sent 
in, and it was heavy. It was consigned to 
some person unknown to Jack but “in care 
of station master,” with directions that it 
be kept in the station until called for. 

After placing this box on the floor, not 
very far from the other, the trainmen hur- 
ried out. The bell sounded, the whistle 
blew and the trainmen swung aboard, a 
brakeman calling back Prenton. the dark- 
ness: “Pleasant company for a dark 
night, Thornton!” 

Jack stood alone on the platform until 
the tail-lights disappeared in the distance. 
Then he turned slowly, adjusted the sta- 
tion signal and re-entered the little room. 

He locked the door. That was an un- 
usual precaution and, though he wouldn’t 
have said it aloud, he knew in his heart 
that the cause was the presence of the 
square box. “Guess I’d better quit think- 
ing about it,’ he muttered, and busied 
himself with various matters connected 
with his work. When they were finished, 
he settled down with a book to await the 
arrival of the next train, due at 2:45. 

A little after midnight, when his atten- 
tion had wandered slightly from the book 
before him, Jack’s trained ear caught the 
click of the telegraph instrument and he 
was instantly alive. 

“Watch the box,’ came the message, 
clear and distinct. 

“Watch the box, indeed!” muttered Jack 
as he turned just enough to look over his 
shoulder to where the box stood behind 
him. “So they think I am going to keep 
my eyes on that precious box all night?” 

“Watch the box!” came a second mes- 
sage, louder and more imperative than the 
first and Jack, turning squarely about, 
saw what made his héart almost stop beat- 
ing. Not the square money box, but the 
long one, needed watching, for here be- 
fore his eyes the top was rising slowly, as 
though pushed cautiously from within. 

All that this meant, or might mean, 
rushed through Jack’s mind and for a few 
seconds, which seemed like ages, he re- 
mained as though frozen to the -place. 
Then, by a mighty effort of will, he threw 
off the horror that threatened to over- 
whelm him, and springing forward seized 
upon the smaller box and by might and 
main succeeded in lifting it and ger it 
upon the other. Down went the rising 
cover and down went Jack, resting for a 
brief space upon the box itself. 

In a second he recovered himself and 
faced the situation. 

“Of course,” he thought, “it was a plot 
by some one who knew about the money. 
Well, he’s got it all right, but not where 
he wanted it. And, of course, the man in 
the box was armed and desperate, ready 
to commit murder if opposed, and I would 
have been surprised all right but for the 
timely warning. Who sent that warning? 

“I wonder if I can think it out ‘here 
alone. Seems like no one would attempt 
to get that money away alone. Therefore 
there must be an accomplice, or several of 
them. Maybe they’re outside and may ap- 
pear at any moment. Where is that old 


revolver anyway ?” and 
Jack hastened to open 
his desk drawer and 
take out the weapon 
which his friends had 
forced him to provide, 
but which in his fan- 
cied security, he sel- 
dom thought of. 

Yes, it was loaded. 

Then came the wait- 
ing, for there was 
nothing to do but to 
hold his ground alone 
until the next train 
came in. 

The time seemed in- 
terminable and at 
every sound Jack was 
sure that accomplices 
were near. Then he imagined 
he heard the man in the box 
stirring. 

“Poor fellow! He must be 
mighty uncomfortable in that 
small space,” he thought. 

But Jack remembered the 
danger he himself was in and 
set his jaw firmly, and waited. 
The clock ticked loudly in the 
stillness. He could almost hear 


his own heart beat—and then he got to 


wondering whether the heart of the man 
in the box was beating, or whether 

There came a grating noise; a moment 
later Jack saw the gray head of a rat, 
with glistening eyes, poking out of a hole 
in the baseboard. With a queer fascina- 
tion he watched the sleek little beast cross 
the floor. It came right up to the big box, 
then stopped very suddenly, lifted its head 
in alarm and scurried back to its hole. 
Tick-tock, tick-tock. How slow the clock 
was going now! Could it be running 
down? Or was it just that Jack was 
nervous. It was nervous business, waiting 
there alone with that unknown prisoner. 

Never were sounds more welcome than 
those that heralded the arrival of the 2:45 
train. It didn’t take long for Jack to tell 
his story and enlist the willing service of 
several men. 

The box was soon opened and the in- 
mate assisted to his feet. He was fully 
armed, but seemed exhausted by his long 
confinement and the failure of his plans. 











“The Top 
Was Rising 
Slowly!” 


At first he was sullen and refused to 
talk, but finally he admitted that he was 
after the box of money and that a confed- 
erate with a team was in hiding near the 
grove of trees beyond the station. This 
confederate was to wait for an agreed- 
upon signal; none having been given be- 
fore the arrival of the train he had prob- 
ably driven away. The men searched for 
him but, though the tracks of wagon and 
horses were found, the accomplice and his 
outfit had disappeared. 

And Jack never learned who sent over 
the wire the timely warning which served 
him so well. 





Half Bird—Half Fish 


A Queer Denizen of the Antarctic 


Penguins of many varieties are the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the Antarctic, and 
they are one of the queerest of all the 
multitudinous life 
found in the frozen 
polar regions. 

They are half fish 
and half bird; their 
bodies are clothed 
in a covering 
like that of a fish, 
and their “wings” 
are really flippers, 
with which. they 
propel. themselves 
through the water 
wonderful 


s ‘ 
Unlike most of 





Victoria Pencuin 
(c) Sir Douglas Mawson the fish-eating birds, 
the penguin goes 

under the water after its food and makes 


a catch through its ability to swim faster 
than the fish it has selected for its meal. 

When the more severe weather of win- 
ter settles over the polar regions, they go 
straight out to sea and apparently re- 
main at sea until summer lotues them 
back to their rookeries. 

Where they go to is a deep mystery, 
even to scientists. 

In the nesting season they are found 
in great quantities, and Sir Douglas Maw- 
son, the distinguished explorer, whose 
article, “Scouting in the Antarctic,” ap- 
peared in the March Boys’ Lire, secured 
wonderfully intimate views of them; in 
several scenes his films show flocks that 
contain close to a million birds. 

The Emperor Penguin is plainly colored 
in black and white; the Victoria Penguin 
is a gorgeous bird with a wonderful head- 
dress, and is beautifully colored in blue, 
red, and orange tints. 








How to Make a Trek Cart 





Troop 95’s Trek Cart Fully Equipped 


AVE you a trek cart? 
H Every troop ought to have one, 
and every troop can have one. All 
you’ve got to do is to make it. Our troop 
made one and -we like it so well we are 
glad to pass the information on for the 
benefit of other troops which have not 
yet added a trek cart to their regular 
equipment. 

One of the best things about our cart is 
the fun we had making it. Every bolt and 
nut and board and screw is an old friend, 
and every scout in the troop knows what 
every part of the wagon is for and just 
how it works, for we put them together 
ourselves. 

Judging from our own experience, we 
believe that a troop can easily build a trek 
cart for less than $15. The most expensive 
parts are the wheels and springs, but, in 
many cases, troops will be able to obtain 
these articles second-hand, and thus save 
considerable money. 

To help you in making a cart for your 
troop, here are the details of the one which 
we built, every bit of which was made by 
the boys themselves, with the exception of 
the wheels and the springs. 

This is a two-wheeled cart, and, when 
fully equipped, has ladders lashed to each 
side and a Baker tent for the waterproof 
covering. A rope attached to a hook on 
each wheel and a long shaft make it easy 
to pull a heavy load of camp equipment. 

Of course, it is essentially a transport 
wagon, but when we reach camp, by re- 
moving all the extra 
equipment, we have a 
cart which is ideal for 
hauling firewood and 
provisions, or which can 
be used as an ambulance, 
if necessary. 

By removing the body 
from the wheels and 
turning it upside down, 
we have a table ready 
for use. The ladders 
may be used for scaling 
walls, climbing trees to 
study birds’ nests or for 
reconnoitering purposes, 
and when lashed to the 
shaft of the cart the 
whole thing makes an 
efficient bridge to cross 
an eight-foot stream. 


By ALFRED H. LOEB 
Assistant Scoutmaster, Troop 95, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Photographs by Alfred H. and Harold S. Loeb 


The whole cart can be easily and quickly 
assembled .and taken apart, so that not 
only is it convenient to transport by rail, 
but, when desirable, it can be stored away 
without taking up much space. 

Our headquarters is located in the cen- 
ter of the city, far away from the open 
country, so that on the car ride necessary 
before starting to hike, each scout can eas- 
ily care for his assigned part of the cart 
equipment. 

The best place to build a trek cart is 
in a shop where you can have the use of 
whatever tools you will need. Nearly 
every troop has among its members some 
boy who has a well-equipped work shop 
either in the basement of his home or out 
in the barn, and in most cases this boy 
will be glad to have the troop build the 
cart there. 

When you have decided where the cart 
is to be built, the next thing to do is 
to collect all the materials which you will 
need in constructing it. Probably there 
is some one scout in the troop who has 
had more carpenter experience than any 
other member and who knows just how 
to about such a job. It would be a 
good idea to elect this boy “boss” and 
have him direct the work. 

When you have your materials all col- 
lected and your “boss” elected, you will 
be ready to begin work. But you will 
need a plan to go by—carpenters must 
have plans before they can build houses 
and scouts must have plans before they 





They Can Use It as a First Aid Ambulance 
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The Cart Used for Hauling a Heavy Load 


can build trek carts. Detailed diagrams 
of the cart which our troop built will be 
found on the opposite page. By com- 
paring these diagrams with the follow- 
ing specifications, you should have no 
trouble in building your hike wagon. 


Tue SPecIFICATIONS 


Here are the specifications of our cart: 

The size of the body is 2 ft. 6 in. by 
4 ft. 6 in., but when the board ends are 
let down, the cart becomes 1¥, ft. longer, 
or 6 ft. in all. The other dimensions you 
can obtain from the plans. The base of 
the body is composed of three 10-inch 
boards fastened together at each end by a 
cross-board 5 in. in width, and several 
bolts. L-shaped brackets and screws hold 
the sides rigidly to the base of the body 
while the ends are hinged to the base and 
provided with chains, so that they can be 
held at any convenient slope. 

The body of the cart is mounted on leaf 
springs and the wheels are fastened to a 
l-inch axle by means of washers and keep 
pins. The shaft is bolted under the body 
with three l-inch bolts with “butterfly 
nuts,” and is, therefore, easily detachable. 
Supports for the canvas covers are in- 
serted into slots cut in the 5-inch cross- 
boards, and are held firm by being screwed 
to the side-boards. These supports also 
serve as legs when the body is used as a 
table. The ladders may be lashed to these 
supports or fastened to the sides or slung 
under the wagon. An extra leg hinged to 
the shaft supports the 
cart when not in mo- 
tion. The wheels have 
extra wide rims which 
prevent the cart from 
sinking in the mud. 

The wagon is con- 
structed of ash and is 
painted with the city’s 
colors, blue on the out- 
side of the body and yel- 
low on the inside. On 
the sides we have placed 
the words, “Boy Scouts, 
Troop 95,” and on the 
back the word, “Pura- 
DELPHIA.” 

Among the advantages 
of this cart are the small 
number of tools required 
—only a screw-driver and 
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a small wrench being needed for assem- 
bling and taking it apart—the ease with 
which it may be carried, the simplicity of 
construction, and its durability. It will 
safely bear 600 pounds. If bolts with 
“butterfly nuts” are used throughout, no 
tools are required. 

You can see by the photographs the 
many uses our scouts make of their cart. 
If you will follow these specifications care- 
fully, you will be surprised to find how 
easy it is to make a trek cart, and after 
you have used it a few times, and have 
found out how much work it saves you 
will wonder why you didn’t build a trek 
cart long ago. 





Police To Honor Scout Badge 


Director Hubbard of the Department of 
Public Safety, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has is- 
sued an order to the Pittsburgh police, re- 
quiring them to recognize the badges of 
the-Boy Scouts of America. 

This order resulted from a complaint 
that a patrolman had interfered with 
Scout Harry Stein when he was adminis- 
tering first aid to a little girl, who had 
rushed from her home with her clothing 
in flames. 


Assist Humane Society 

Plans for the co-operation of the Boy 
Scouts with the Evansville, Ind., Hu- 
mane Society have been completed by the 
cflicers of the two organizations. The 
scouts will take a prominent part in the 
work of the society—will report any in- 
human action to the proper authorities 
and will help to teach owners of dumb 
animals the proper care of them. 





Scouts Work In State Capitol 


Governor Walsh of Massachusetts is 
such a firm believer in the value of the 
Boy Scout organization that he has made 
arrangements with the scout officials of 
Boston to have scouts on duty in the exec- 
utive offices. 

The plan is to have the boys work in 
relays so that a considerable number of 
scouts may obtain, at first hand, informa- 
tion about the way in which the state 
government is conducted. 

The first three scouts selected for duty 
in the Governor’s office were J.-. Edward 
Knott, Troop 2, of Jamaica Plains; Paul 
Stevenson, of Troop 245, Boston, and 





The Box and Ladders Make a Little Bridge 





& Tenon Joint. 
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PLAN OF A TREK CART 


These Plans Are Reproduced from Those Made by Scout Samuel Schultz, 15 
Years Old, Who Had Charge of the Construction of Troop 95’s Cart 
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Scout Donald Alexander, Troop 39, of 
Boston. These scouts were selected for 
this duty on points of general efficiency 
and character. It is planned to change 
the scouts on this duty every two wecks. 

The boys do general office work, such as 
keeping up the Governor’s book of news- 
paper clippings, interviewing prospective 
callers, and attending to routine cor- 
respondence. 

It is the hope of the Governor and the 
scout officials of Boston that this plan will 
give the boys a clear idea of the business 
ot the State House and will develop in 


them a feeling of responsibility in public 
service for the good of the Commonwealth. 





Conduct Sanitary Survey 


Five hundred scouts of Toledo, Ohio, 
conducted a sanitary survey of the city 
during the first two weeks of April. The 
scouts kept a record of the condition of 
the front and back yards of every home in 
Toledo. Wherever insanitary conditions 
were found, they left instructions for 
cleaning up and notified the owners of 
the telephone numbers of trash haulers. 


When the Time Comes for the “Hats” 





The Moonshiners in the Jungle 
By WALTER WALDEN 


Illustrated by Norman P. Rockweti 





HOW THE STORY BEGAN.—Though Uncle Billy had always been friends with Nat, 
who relates the story, his manner changed completely after the boy helped the government 
oficials capture some smugglers. The old man was too simple to conceal his hostility towards 
the law, and Nat noticed that he had also formed a strange intimacy with one ‘“‘Bat” Mason, 
a@ good-for-nothing fellow, new to the town. One day Nat followed the two, when they drove 
to a lonely swamp, with a carefully covered load. He learned that “moonshining’’—the illegal 
making of liquor—was going on. 

e minister promised Nat that he would try to influence the men, and Nat also wrote 
to Joseph DeLong, his revenue oficer friend. Meantime, the boy has become intimate with 
James Howatt, a neighbor boy of a mechanical turn of mind, and has told him the story. The 
two boys follow the moonshiners’ trail, overhear an argument between them and finally dis- 
cover the hidden ‘‘still.”". Bat comes unexpectedly, but they hide and when he falls into a 
drunken sleep, they find a letter which incriminates him with some even more serious escapades. 

The minister's sermon stirs Uncle Billy, but Bat induces him to make “just one more 
batch” of moonshine. Meantime, Nat receives word from Joseph DeLong, asking especially 
about’ Uncle Billy’s confederate. Nat forwards a picture and a copy of the letter. Then 
the two boys secretly visit the still in the jungle, cut the underbrush to make a safe hiding 
place, and rig up an electrical apparatus to blow up the still (which means the destruction 
of the evidence against Uncle Billy). Nat adds a ‘“‘spook’’ surprise to alarm the super- 








Vil 
A Disappointment—The Explanation. 


CHAPTER 


More Moonshining. 


T was near two o’clock when we set 
I off to the southeast in the wagon. 

We had with us coils of insulated 
copper wire—and blankets, for we planned 
to camp on Prairie Creek that night, as 
well as those to follow. 

When the pony had been made com- 
fortable at the end of his tethering rope, 
.we got the canoe out of its hiding-place 
and voyaged up to the wee branch and 
the beginning of our little secret path in 
through the thicket. Pressing into the 
grotto, we measured off a-sufficient length 
of copper wire to reach from the still to 
our nest, and this portion we coiled and 
tied to a stem for future use. Then, 
working very slowly along the edge of the 
thicket, we uncoiled and laid the main 
portion of our wire, following down the 
moonshiners’ entry-road, till we came to a 
very large, moss-hung live-oak on the 
left. 

This oak, I told James, I had selected 
for our headquarters, from which we 
should operate our electrical apparatus. 

“We've got to make a nest up there 
among the limbs and run: our wires up 
there,” I said. 

“Let’s climb up and find the place,” 
said he. 

His eyes and his manner told me that 
he was all in the spirit of the thing. 

When I had climbed to a point twenty 
feet from the ground, I stopped. 

“Here’s the place,” I said. 

I threw one leg over a large horizontal 
branch and pointed up the lane to an- 
other large oak that sent branches out 
over the inner end of the roadway. 


stitious old man. 





“I'm going to use that oak tree for my 
apparatus,” I told James, who stood on 
a limb just below me. 

“Oh, I see now what you're up to,” he 
said. “That'll be scrumptious! Leave it 
to me; I'll fix it so it will work like a 
charm.” 

The Spanish moss hung alli around us. 
We seized on some of it and disposed it 
so as to screen our nest from any who 
should pass along the lane below. 

We descended to the ground, and James 
got out his staples and hammer and pro- 
ceeded, with my help, to tack two pairs 
of strands of wire to the trunk of the 
oak up to our nest. Then we measured 
off enough to reach from one oak to the 
other and back, which was coiled and hid 
near the foot of our tree. 

Though the sun was still near an hour 
above the horizon, we struck off work— 
we had done all we had come prepared to 
do that day—and crawled aboard the 
canoe well satisfied with our progress. 
We found the pony shaking his head for 
his oats; and we were soon seated under 
the palms discussing our work, over the 
evening meal. We had three days re- 
maining in which to get ready for the final 
“touch-off”; and this we contemplated in 
some elation. It was to be a grand play! 
In imagination—I could see Uncle Bill’s 
chin whiskers bristling forward in dumb 
bewilderment. I even forgot the purpose 
of it all in anticipation of the fun of the 
thing. 

“Do you think you can make the light 
strong?” I asked James. 

“Oh, yes, I know I can,” he answered. 
“Tl take along two cells for it—they’ll 
make a good light.” 

The sun had gone down whengwe started 
back toward the still. We crawled again 
into our place of hiding, and waited. 

The screen-covered still showed only as 
a black mass in the rapidly increasing 
murk of the grotto, when something—not 
the wagon—came out of the moonshin- 
ers’ lane and moved toward the still. It 
might have been a bear for all that we 
could see. But we heard Bat Mason’s 
low-grumbling voice, as he puttered 
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among the barrels holding the corn mash. 

He was alone. We waited, expecting 
to see another form come into the place. 
But Uncle Bill didn’t appear; and it 
was not many minutes till Bat Mason 
moved back into the lane. 

“Uncle Bill is gathering wood, I guess,” 
said James. But I had another idea that 
amounted to a fear. But we waited to 
see if the two would come in together 
and get at their moonshining. We waited 
in vain. 

“Uncle Bill has quit,” I whispered. I 
confess I felt disappointed at the time, 
though I should have been happy; for it 
was for just such a result that I had 
started to work. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said James. 
But he expressed a wish rather than a 
conviction. 

“Well, they’re not coming,” I said. “We 
might as well go.” 

So we crawled back to the canoe, both 
quiet with disappointment. We got back 
to our camp and crawled into our blank- 
ets. We said very little, both depressed 
in the thought that our plans seemed cut 
in the bud. 

We were astir before daybreak, and 
set off in the canoe in the vain hope 
that the moonshiners had, anyway, got 
back to their work. But we found things 
as they were, and no sign of any fire under 
the boiler. 

We broke camp and started for home. 
I should have been glad, and felt guilty 
to think I was not. 

“I'm going up town and see if I can 
find out what’s going on,” I said, as the 
wagon bumped over the palmetto roots. 

“T’ll go with you if I can,” said James. 
“I think they'll go down tonight,” he 
added; but there was no conviction in his 
tones. 

We ros pn at James’ home long enough 
to unhitch the pony and bolster ourselves 
with a breakfast on Mrs. Howatt’s bis- 
cuits and syrup; then trudged on toward 
town. 

We were moving along the Widow Sim 
son’s fence; I was saying: “If they should 
go down, they won't. start before four 
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o’clock,” when we were startled by a voice 
right at our elbows, coming out of the 
bushes. 

“Hello, boys! Aire ye havin’ right smart 
luck huntin’ o’ late?” 

Uncle Bill moved a step forward and 
leaned on the fence. 

We were too startled to find a ready 
answer; but James voiced my second 
thought. ; 

“Is Mrs. Simpson sick?” he asked. 

“Yes, she’s porely again,” answered 
Uncle Bill. 

As we moved off he called after us: 

“Was you-all to church, Sunday?” 

James called back: 

“No, I didn’t go.” 

It was evident that sermon was still on 
Uncle Bill’s mind. Doubtless he suspected 
that all eyes were on him. And yet he 
didn’t suspect quite how truly, nor in 
what way, he was the object of the ser- 
mon. 

“That’s the reason Uncle Bill didn’t go 
down last night,” said James. “I didn’t 
think he’d let anything like that inter- 
fere.” 

“He’d stop his own affairs any time to 
go and help someone that needed it!” I 
declared. “He’s that kind—and he doesn’t 
think it’s any credit, either.” 

“Well, he’ll go down this evening, I 
guess,” said the hopeful James. 

I was not so sure. And since seeing 
Uncle Bill again—deep in his good works 
—I lost some of my enthusiasm for play- 
ing tricks on him. 

We made a short visit to the stores; 
and then James must get back home to 
further preparations for his share in our 
enterprise, which I was not so sure had 
not come to an abortive end. 

But we must make certain; so, after 
three, we started for town again to recon- 
noiter. We skirted the Widow Simpson's 
place and glimpsed Uncle Bill’s wife; then 
went toward Uncle Bill’s home. Uncle 
Bill and Bat Mason stood in the yard, 
talking as if in argument. Uncle Bill 
presently strode out of the gate, angrily, 
and Bat followed. They continued to- 
gether till they got to the stores. From 
here Uncle Bill proceeded alone to the 
Widow Simpson’s. 

We two kept under cover of the pal- 
metto bushes as we watched. 

“Bat tried to get Uncle Bill to go 
back to their moonshining,” I said, “but 
Uncle Bill refused.” 

“Yes, it looked like that to me,” ad- 
mitted the disappointed James. “But they 
may have agreed to go. Let’s wait and 
see.” 

So we crawled as near to the widow’s 
fence as we could, under cover, and 
waited. 

Presently we heard a pounding, and 
raised our heads to see Uncle Bill on our 
side of the widow’s shed. He was driv- 
ing nails into a loosened hinge of the 
little square door. The pounding sud- 
denly ceased, and Uncle Bill was shaking 
his left hand with a: 

“Tut-tut-tut-tut-tut-tut !” 

“He hit his finger,” said James. 

“Yes, and it hurt like, tut-tut-tut!” 

Uncle Bill’s wife called out from the 
back door to ask the cause of the com- 
motion. Uncle Bill answered: 

“Oh, I jest missed the goose an’ hit 
the gander.” And he got to his nailing 
again. 

Finally it became evident that Uncle 
Bill was not going to the still this night, 
so home we went. 

The next day was Thursday. James and I 


had agreed to con- 
tinue our preparations, 
in case matters at the 
still should again 
take, what we were 
now disposed to call, 
a favorable turn. So 
we put into the wagon 
our whole outfit—four 
glass jars, with zincs 
and carbons for elec- 
tric batteries; a bag 
of chloride of ammo- 
nium; two electric 
fuses; a keg nearly 
full of powder; my 
box with the cluster 
of electric lamps, and 
Japanese chimes from 
our porch; a couple 
of small boxes, con- 
taining provisions, 
blankets and tools. 

It was about two 
when we arrived at 
our former camping- 
place among the 
palms and oaks, be- 
side Prairie Creek. 
The canoe lay where 
we had hid it in the 
brush. We took very 
little time to put our 
camp to rights, but 
transferred most of 
our cargo from the 
wagon-bed to the 
canoe, hiding my 
precious box in a 
clump of  saw-pal- 
metto. 

When we got our 
canoe load to the foot 
of our little secret 
path through the 
thicket, we first car- 
ried the four glass 
jars into the place of 
the moonshine - still 
and down the lane 
to the foot of the 
oak that held our nest, and which we 
had already wired for our purposes. We 


set the P apes on the ground. and James 


connected one pair of cells with two of 
the wires coming down the tree, and as 
well with the pair of wires that were in- 
tended to connect with the fuse to be 
planted in the still. To the other two 
battery cells he connected the wires in- 
tended for the electric lamps in my box, 
one portion of which circuit of wires 
had already been run up to our nest in 
the oak. 

He measured out and poured in a cer- 
tain amount of chloride of ammonium for 
each cell; so it would be necessary only 
to add water to make the electrical bat- 
teries complete. He explained to me that 
the ammonium chloride solution would act 
on the zine and the carbon in the jar 
so as to make an electric current, when 
the two ends of wires, one fastened to 
the zinc, the other to the carbon, were 
brought together. 

“Bringing the two ends together is 
called ‘closing the circuit,” he said. “If 
a thin platinum filament is used anywhere 
to join the wires, the current has such a 
hard time to push through the fine wire 
that the fine wire gets red hot and makes 
a light. That’s how the electric lamps are 
worked. Or, if some guncotton is touch- 
ing the red hot wire, it catches fire. That 
shows you how the fuse is made to work 
when we blow up stumps—and other 





“He came up with two fish of good size, ready cleaned, ona 
palm fan” 


things, like moonshine stills,” he added, 
giving me a suggestive grin. 

When we got all the evidences of our 
activities covered up, we paddled back to 
our camp. We set things to rights and 
gathered “lighter-wood” (as dead pine 
branches are termed) for a fire. 

“Do you want to take my gun and hunt 
a squirrel for supper,” said James, “while 
I try for some perch?” 

For answer I got out the shotgun. It 
was a muzzle-loader, so I slung on the 
powder-horn and shot-bottle, and put the 
cap-box in my pocket. 

“Use the right barrel,” he said. “I 
keep buckshot in the left barrel.” 

I set off down the creek in the ham- 
mock. I soon saw two squirrels and 

issed one clean, as he leaped from the 
nd of an oak branch onto a cabbage- 
alm fan. When skirting the hammock 
at the edge of the pine woods, I spied a 
tabbit, and got him as he jumped for 
cover. 

When I got back to camp, James could 
only show a wee perch, too small to fry. 
But by the time I had cleaned my rabbit 
and got the fire started, he came up with 
two fish of good size, ready cleaned on a 
palm fan. 

Lighter-wood, with its fat pine-knots, 
furnishes a hot blaze. Some oak chunks 
on this soon made hot ashes for sweet 
potatoes and glowing coals for the fry- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


Studying the Habits of Flying Squirrels, 


Bald Eagles, Falcons and Other Wild 


Creatures in New York City. 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


° 
National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HEN you go 
W. ut in the 
woods now you 


may still find the co- 
coons of the cecropia 
moth on the branches 
of the maple trees— 
bulging, brown sieep- 
ing bags where the 
moth is kept all win- 
ter,with a waterproof 
tenting on the outside. 

You may also find 
hanging from the ends 
of twigs and branches 
of the ailanthus tree 
the pendant cocoons 
of the ailanthus mil- 
ler. The nickname for 
this fellow is eynthia; 
some people call it the 
cynthia moth. 

These are exceed- 
ingly interesting. The 
baby moth is a very 
beautiful caterpillar—neat and clean—and 
not only that but smells sweet. When 
this caterpillar feels something inside mov- 
ing, which means that it is changing its 
form under its skin, it gets busy. It takes 
a leaf and binds it by a silken ribbon 
wrapped around the stem of the leaf, then 
around the twig and then makes its co- 
coon inside the leaf and binds the leaf 
firmly to the cocoon. By this method the 
leaf is so fastened to the twig that the 
severe storms of the winter cannot break 
it loose. 

You can take these cocoons home with 
you, and in a few days or weeks you will 
have your room full of butterflies that will 
measure anywhere from four to six inches 
across the wings. 

The cecropia moth is a native of Ameri- 
ca, but the ailanthus moth is a Chink. He 
was imported from China, but, like all the 
other immigrants, he has made himself at 
home here. The hairy woodpecker, how- 
ever, sees to it that this moth doesn’t get 
too numerous, for the woodpecker eats 
holes in his cocoons and sucks the juice out 
of him so that he can never hatch. 


Fiyrxne Squmret Eats Stanpine on His 
Heap. 

The other night I came home late—it 
must have been after 12 o’clock. It was 
raining hard, and I and the gentleman 
who was with me stopped in front of my 
house and stood under the umbrella to 
finish our discussion. 

While we were there I noticed a pair of 
little bright eyes peeping around the trunk 
of the oak tree. Then down came a little 
squirrel, and I remarked: 

“Why, there is a flying squirrel.” 
gentleman said, “How do you know?” 

“Because the flying squirrel is not as 
large as the gray squirrel, is it?” 

No, it is not.” And I further re- 
marked: “Did you ever see a gray squir- 
rel out this time of the night? The gray 
squirrel is not a nocturnal animal. Now, 


The 


watch this fellow.” 

The squirrel came 

down and got an 

acorn and began to 

eat it. But he did 

not sit with his head 

up the trunk, but sat 

with his tail up the 

trunk and his head 

turned down and 

then raised himself 

on his haunches and 

ate the acorn. That 

is so that at the first 

warning of danger 

he can sail off into 

space. I stood there 

for about half an 

hour, and in that 

time that squirrel 

ate about twenty 

acorns, and always 

in the same position, 

and yet in none of 

the books have I 

seen the flying squirrel pictured eating his 

food in that pose. These are facts which 

I want you scouts to notice—these are 
things to test your observation. 


Wuy Gray Saqumret anp Srar.inos 
Scotpep THE ScreecH Ow1n 


Going down Amity Street last night in 
Flushing, a dark object slid across the sky 
up against a maple shade tree. I called 
Mrs. Beard’s attention to it and asked her 
if she saw that bird. She said she saw no 
bird, but a piece of paper or something 
flew down there. When we reached the 
tree there was a mamma screech owl sit- 
ting just outside a knot hole. 

I then understood why both the gray 
squirrel and the starlings had been making 
such a fuss about that knot hole for a week. 
Every time they peeked into it they said 
things which could not be printed if trans- 
lated—they were so angry. They scolded 
and used violent language at the something 
hidden in the knot hole. 

When you know that screech owls will 
catch squirrels and feed upon them, you 
can understand why the squirrel scolded, 
and why the starlings scolded because, 
while the screech owl does not make a 
habit of preying upon birds, it will not 
object to feathered game if it is handy. 

So when the screech owl builds its nest 
in the knot hole that has been frequented 
by starlings and squirrels, you must expect 
that they will enter a protest. 


Woop Lire iw a Bie Crry 

But the interesting thing about this, 
boys, is the fact that these gray squirrels 
and screech owls are all of them inhabi- 
tants of the city of New York, the biggest 
city in the United States. I have seen in 
this city a bald eagle perched upon a flag- 
pole over a Broadway hotel; I have seen 
a great Virginia horned owl at the top of 
a bank on the corner of Dey and Broad- 
way; I have seen a black-crested night 
heron sitting in a pool of water on a tin 


roof on the corner of Sixteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, with one leg up, watchin 
for frogs. Night hawks lay their eggs an 
rear their young on the gravel roofs in 
New York City. The other day I saw a 
falcon dive down among the pigeons in 
front of the National Scout Headquarters, 
but he did not capture one. He is in the 
habit of visiting New York City and car- 
rying pigeons to his home in the rocks over 
in Jersey. 
Wuar Can You Sze? 

If a poor, disconsolate scout who is com- 
pelled to stay in the big city all winter can 
find so many wild animals, you boys who 
have a chance of getting into the country 
ought at least to discover deer and buffalo 
and black heron in the pasture lots. Keep 
your eyes open and see what you can see. 


Row stow 


To Award Forestry Badges 


U. S. Forester Coert Dubois has de- 
cided to present badges to the Boy Scouts 
of this section who qualify next summer 
as National Forest Aids. To become 
eligible to receive a badge, the Scout is 
required to spend at least ten days in a 
National Forest performing useful service 
during the fire season under the direc- 
tion of Federal forest officers. At the 
end of this period he has to pass an ex- 
amination in elementary forestry. 

The first Scout to receive the badge 
was a Mill Valley boy who worked in 
the Tahoe Forest last summer under 
Forest Supervisor R. L. P. Bigelow. He 
performed with credit the duties assigned 
to him, being specially complimented by 
Bigelow for his conduct at the Crystal 
Peak fire, and passed the examinations 
with a fair rating. 

The badge is of bronze with the Forest 
Service pine tree in relief encircled by 
the words “National Forest Aide.” The 
District Forester expects that a number 
of them will be earned by the Boy Scouts 
next season. 


Scouts Plan War On Flies 


Scout troops in all parts of the coun- 
try are making plans for “Swat the Fly” 
campaigns this season. Notice has been 
received from Toledo that the Scouts will 
make an unusually strenuous effort to 
diminish the fly pest in that city this 
summer. Other cities are making similar 
reports. 

The time to begin an effective fly cam- 
paign is right now. Every possible breed- 
ing place for flies should be rendered 
harmless before the eggs have time to 
hatch. It is a whole lot better—and a 
whole lot easier—to prevent the hatching 
of a few flies in the early spring than it 
is to swat hundreds of millions of them 
later in the season. The secret of an ef- 
fective fly campaign is to kill the pests 
before they have time to begin their mar- 
velously rapid reproduction. 


A Scout is Kind 
Humane persons inspect their stables, 
kennels; personally attend to their pets; 
pension off or mercifully destroy old 
horses; protect the birds; place bird 
basins and fountains for the thirsty crea- 


tures, and report ill-treatment of animals 
to the authorities—Our Dumb Animals, 
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By JULIAN 


Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


To obtain a merit badge for photog- 
raphy, a scout must: 

1. Have a knowledge of the use of 
lenses, of the construction of cameras, 
of the effect of light upon the sensi- 
tive film, and the action of developers. 

2. Have a knowledge of several 
printing processes and their relative 
advantages. 

8. Take, develop, and print twelve 
separate subjects—three interiors, 
three portraits, three landscapes, and 
three instantaneous “action photos.” 

4. Make a recognizable photograph 
of any wild bird larger than a robin, 
or a wild animal in its native haunts, 
or a fish in the water. 





raphy is that the study of it has no 

limit, for it passes directly into art. 
And whoever heard of a limit to art? 
The camera and the sensitive plate are 
merely the tools of the craft, much as the 
brush and the paint and the canvas are 
the tools of the painter. A good artist 
can paint a picture with the poorest brush 
and the cheapest canvas, while a good 
photographer can take a good photograph 
with the tiniest, most inexpensive camera. 
On the other hand a poor painter cannot 
make a good picture with the best tools 
in the world, nor can a poor photographer 
take a really good photograph with the 
finest camera in existence. 


Ir’s Ur to Yov. 


It isn’t the camera, it’s the fellow who 
is using it that counts. Never think that 
the man who takes those pictures which 
you like so much is successful because 
he has a big camera and a high-priced 
lens. He could exchange with you, use 
your $5 outfit, give you his $250 camera 
and then beat you so badly that you would 
never want to see him again. He takes 


O* of the good things about photog- 


Rees 





The Merit Badge of 
Photography 


A Helpful Talk With Scouts and Others Who Use a Camera 


A. DIMOCK 


those lovely pictures because he has 
studied and thought and practiced for 
years and years. He has gone to sleep 
thinking of picture-taking and his first 
thought in the morning has been how to 
use his camera. He has looked out of 
the car window and wondered how the 
views would “take” in his camera. He 
has watched his mother pouring coffee 
and tried to decide just where his camera 
should be placed to make the best picture 
of her. Always, always, his thoughts were 
on his camera. That is why he takes bet- 
ter pictures than you. 


Wuart a Country Crierx Dp. 


Not very many years ago a man sent 
some pictures to a little photographic 
show ‘in Ohio. He was a clerk in a coun- 
try store. You may guess his salary 
wasn’t very big and he thought a long 
time before he spent even the $2 that his 
lens cost. I have never heard how much 
the camera cost, but it is safe to say that 
a man who could spend only $2 for a 
lens did not give more than $5 for his 
camera. 

Some one who saw those pictures of his 
at once recognized that the man who took 
them was an artist and looked him up. 
Soon a few of his pictures were sent to 
a big show in New York City. From that 
dav to this that man’s name has been 
known all over the world to photograph- 
ers, who were trying to do the very best 
that could be done in photography. Still 
he kept on working with his $7 outfit. 
Don’t blame your camera if- you cannot 
take good pictures. Learn how to use it 
before you find fault with it. 

I have talked a good deal without say- 
ing a word about the technical side of 
photography (by this I mean telling how 
to use the lens, the camera, the plates, 
ete.), and the reason for it is that I want 
you, to know that the chief factor in the 

















































Raccoon—The Pose Indicates its Appre- 
hensive Fears. 


work is you, yourself. Train your facul- 
ties by reading, by using your eyes and 
Ly thinking, and you can accomplish al- 
most anything with your camera. 

I am not going to give developing for- 
mulas or directions for making prints. 
These you can find on every box of plates, 
roll of film and package of printing pa- 
per. They are worked out by skilled 
chemists to fit the particular emulsion 
and are better than any I could give. 


Tue Camera’s Eye. 


The lens is the eye of the camera. It 
captures the light rays that come to it 
and arranges them in order and passes 
them along through the camera to the 
ground glass or the sensitive plate. Your 
eye is a lens and when the rays of light 
from a scene come to you through your 
eye you see the picture as it is. If in- 
stead of an eye you had merely a hole 
in your forehead, you could not see any- 
thing, because the rays would not 
arranged, only a lot of light would come in. 

So it is with the camera. The lens ex- 
cludes all light rays save those which 
come from the scene in front of it. Those 
it bends into proper shape and then 
passes them along. 

To use the lens properly you must 
first learn the comparative amount of 
light which it throws on the plate. Some 





Seminole in Canoe—A Picture Which Indicates the Extent of Tarpon Fishing—Note the Charm of Action in Contrast to 


the Everglades, and the Opportunity Used to Add 
PP Mectio 
eflections. 


the Effect of 
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the Usual Photograph of a Self-conscious Sports- 
man Displaying a Dead Fish. 
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lenses are big and let 
in a lot of light; some 
let in very little. 
Some are made so as 
to bend the rays at 
such an angle as to 
make them come to- 
gether very near the 


lens, while others 
throw them away 
back in the camera. 


If the lens throws the 
picture away back, a 
lot of light is lost on 
the way, and so a 
longer exposure is 
needed, but if the pic- 
ture is thrown nearby 
it is much brighter. 


Tue “Speen.” 


This comparative 
brightness is called 
the F value of the 
lens. It is the label 
of speed. If you 
have a lens labelled 
F8 and your friend 
has a much bigger one 
labelled F8, both 
lenses have the same speed, and plates ex- 
posed behind them require the same time 
to make a picture. The two elements which 
make up this factor are (1) the size of 
the opening in the lens and, (2) the dis- 
tance back from the lens where the rays 
come together. Dry as dust, isn’t it? 
Hard to understand, too. But when you 
have it fixed in your mind, once, you will 
always understand about the F value of 
the lens. 

You can easily see how the size of the 
opening affects the amount of light, but 
the distance back at which the rays come 
together is harder. Try it with a candle. 
Hold a book, eight inches from the flames, 
and see how much light is thrown on the 
page. Then move it away to sixteen in- 
ches. Move it again to thirty-two inches. 
Almost hard to read, isn’t it? So it is 
with the light in the camera. 

If you are interested to learn the rules 
for working out the F value of a lens 
read about it in any book on lenses. For 
taking photographs remember that the 
light passed by different lenses or differ- 
ent stops in the same lens, varies as the 
square of the F number. F16 needs four 
times as much exposure as F8, because 
the square of sixteen is four times that 
of eight. 


Tue Camera ItsExr. 

The camera is the box which holds the 
lens at one end and the sensitive plate at 
the other. It must be tight so as to 
keep out all rays except those which come 
through the lens. Cameras are of so many 
kinds and makes that it is hard to give 
any general description which will help, 
but perhaps I can give a few hints. 

It is important to keep the camera level, 
for otherwise the horizon will tip or the 
lines of buildings will be askew. Have 
you ever looked up at a tall building 
from the sidewalk, or down a winding 
stairway? It had a queer appearance, 
didn’t it? That was because the lens of 
your eye distorted the rays and threw 
the lines out of true. So the lens of your 
camera will do if it is not kept level. 


Tue Fronrsoarp anp SwINnGBAck. 
Sometimes the view which you wish to 
take is not directly opposite to and level 








Navajos of Arizona and Hogan—How the Impressive Barrenness and Loneli- 


ness of the Plains Can Be Suggested. 


with the camera. To remedy this the lens 
is fastened to a board that will lift up or 
let dgwn—rising and falling frontboard 
it is called. Place your camera level 
and raise the frontboard until the lens 
takes in the building that you want to 
photograph. Of course, th> building may 
go up so high that this will not take 
it all in. Then you can use another de- 
vice which is on most cameras—the swing- 
back. Point your camera up at the build- 
ing, but swing the ground glass so that 
it is perpendicular, and swing the front- 
board with the lens so that it, too, is 
perpendicular. Do you see that you then 
have the effect of a level camera? The 
ground glass and the lens are both per- 
pendicular, only the bellows of the camera 
(which is merely to exclude the light) is 
on the slant. 


Tue Tripop. 
Use a tripod whenever you can, for it 
holds the camera steady and allows you 
to study the picture before using a plate. 





A Typical Old-time Negro of Dignity and 
Simplicity. 





.Lhis will save lots of 
plates and make many 
a picture, for if you 
see just how the 
scene looks on _ the 
ground glass you will 
often want to change 
your position a little 
so as to get more of 
the pond, or the tree by 
its side, or of grand- 
father’s house on the 
plate. A little shift- 
ing of the camera may 
make all the differ- 
ence in the world. 


Tue SEcRET OF THE 
Piate. 


It is important to 
tnow the theory of 
‘he sensitive plate so 
that you may under- 
stand the reason for 
the way it is treated. 
Light acts on the 
sensitive emulsion so 
as to -make it opaque. 
Where the bright 
light from the sky 
hits the plate, the emulsion is acted upon 
until it becomes dense. A very little light 
comes from the dark shadows and that acts 
but little upon the emulsion, leaving it 
nearly or quite transparent. Between 
these extremes are produced various de- 
grees of density. 

Look at the developed negative and 
see how dark is the part which is sky 
and how thin is the emulsion where are 
the deep shadows. When you put a piece 
of printing paper under this negative the 
process is reversed. The light comes 
through the negative where it is thin and 
acts upon the paper, making the print 
of the shadow dark while very little light 
can get through the thick emulsion of 
the sky, and. so the paper is left white 
for that. To understand this clearly you 
will have to dook at your negative and 
look at your print, then while trying to 
make a print think it over. It will be 
clear as noonday to you. 


Axsout THE DEVELOPER. 

You may-ask why, if the light thus 
works upon the plate, you cannot take it 
out of the camera at once and print from 
it? For two reasons: the plate is yet 
sensitive to light and the stronger light 
outside the camera would blot out that 
which had worked in the camera. The 
light in the camera has not done its full 
work. We are in such a hurry, these 
days, that we cannot wait. So we ex- 
pose a plate just long enough for the 
light to begin the work and then take 
it out and put it in a developer for that 
solution to complete the job which the 
light has begun. 

This is the work of the developer—to 
carry on the effect produced by the light 
passing through the lens. As soon as the 
plate is sufficiently developed we take it 
out and put it in a fixing bath. This solu- 
tion so acts upon the emulsion as to pre- 
vent further action by light and to clear 
up the parts of the plate not acted upon. 
Then the negative may be brought out 
of the dark. 

I should like to talk to you further 
about plates for various purposes, ortho- 
chromatic plates for landscapes, high- 
speed ones for wild animal Shotebrin y 
or horse racing, but all this you can 
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study up for yourself in catalogues, books, 
photographic magazines or by talking to 
dealers or other men who have worked 
at the business longer than you. 


To Maxe Artistic Picrures. 

At the beginning of this paper I told 
you that there was no limit to photo- 
graphy, for it can be carried right up 
into the realm of art. Whether you carry 
it there or not depends wholly upon your- 
self. If you wish to take pictures that 
are really worth while and that your 
friends who know about such things will 
care to have, you must work over the 
laws of artistic composition as you worked 
over your multiplication tables. 

Harmony and balance are the chief 
things to consider in composition. The 
beggar must not be clad in fine clothes, 
nor the society girls in rags. They are 
not in harmony. A standing ladder must 
lean against something, a landscape must 
have the objects so arranged that they 
balance each other. If you took a photo- 
graph of a teetering board with a boy on 
one end, it would not be balanced. You 
would wonder what was going to happen, 
it would not be a restful picture to 
look at. 

The most solid form is that of a tri- 
angle. Imagine a boy standing with feet 
wide apart and looking directly at you. 
You would never be afraid of his falling 
over. His legs would brace his figure 
and give you a sense of security. But if 
he were standing on one leg with the 
other up in the air you would wonder 
how soon he would fall over. This is 
merely an illustration of balance. 

Every picture should have the objects 
so arranged as to balance each other. The 
only way for you to learn about this is 
to study every good picture that you can 
get hold of. Pick up the best magazine 
that is in reach and look carefully at 
the illustrations. See which are the prin- 
cipal objects in them and draw these 
in outline so that you can see how they 
balance and support each other. 


How I Learnep Axsovut Composition. 

The way I learned about composition 
was to send to the Perry Picture Com- 
pany for a collection of the pictures of 
the artists whose work I liked best. They 
cost only one cent each and soon I had 
a row of Millet’s and Israel’s pictures 
around the walls of my room. Whenever 
I took a photograph that I thought was 
good I hung it by the side of the picture 
that was nearest like it in subject. Then 
I looked at the two every time I went 
into the room and tried to see why mine 
was not so good as the other. It didn't 
take long to find out, and as soon as I 
found the difference I had to take mine 
right away, for it hurt my eyes to see 
such poor stuff by the side of the other. 
I kept working away at my pictures and 
finally I did get a very few that stood 
the test of comparison. I don’t mean 
that they were as good, by any means, but 
that the composition was good and I 
enjoyed looking at them. 


Smpuiciry’s THE THING. 

Keep your pictures simple. Don’t think 
that a lot of objects are necessary. The 
best pictures have very few things in 
them. Look up Millet’s “Angelus,” one 
of the best known pictures in the world. 
See how simple it is. Israel’s “Sower” is 
another. Remember that the art which 
you put into your pictures is the thing 

(Continued on page 45) 


The Greenwich 
Scouts’ Bird-Boxes 





By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Ho, Scouts— 


HAT are you going to do for next 

summer? It is time that you were 

forming plans. We in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, are counting on a great time 
with our summer camp, but on a larger 
scale than usual. 

Of course, each fellow is expected to pay 
his own expenses, and in order to do that 
we’ are going methodically about raising 
money, in a way that I hope will appeal 
to all of you. We have sent to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington for 
Bulletin No. 609 which tells how to make 
bird boxes. 

I suppose you all know that each- bird 
requires its own style of box with the 
exact right size of entrance hole. All of 
these details are given in this Bulletin, so 
that they can be followed by those who 
would make successful nesting boxes. We 
are establishing a carpenter shop—one that 
has already been in service for us—and the 
boys are going to make hundreds of boxes. 
These will be put on sale at prices vary- 
ing from fifty cents up, according to the 
amount of work required for the box. We 
have every reason to believe that the pro- 
ceeds will make it easy for us to run the 
summer camp and even have a surplus 
afterwards. 

Naturally one wonders how long this 
sort of thing may be continued. I should 
say until we have a million bird boxes in 
each State of the Union. That would be a 





A Troop With a Good Hike Record 

Boys’ Lire has received from Scout- 
master Ashby Pyle, of Richmond, Va., 
an interesting account of a hike of 210 
miles from Richmond to Luray Taverns 
and return. On this trip the boys hiked 





210 miles in ten days. They had some 
unusually interesting experiences on their 
long trip, one of which was a climb to 
Stony Man’s Mountain, one of the highest 
peaks in the Blue Ridge range, which 
reaches a height of 4,028 feet above sea 
level. 

Mr. Pyle’s scouts believe in keeping in 
first class physical condition so that they 
can take such trips without wearing their 
legs off. The photograph shows the boys 
in one of their typical setting-up exercises. 


safe guess, and not by any means too many 
to meet the needs of the birds. When we 
realize that half a billion acres of land 
have been denuded of forest in America by 
man, and every acre of it had at least ten 
hollow trees, or trees with holes in them 
that served as nesting boxes for birds and 
tree-climbing quadrupeds, I think you will 
readily see that forty-eight million boxes 
will fall a long way behind the number 
that might be used. 

In order to insure good work and .con- 
tinued interest, I am going to suggest that 
each box be sold at a lower price than the 
schedule, but that a higher price than the 
schedule be received after the box has 
proven itself a success; that is, after it has 
been used as a nesting place by some de- 
sirable bird or animal. In other words, 
we give a guarantee with each box. 

I have only one criticism of the little 
wooden box patterns offered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. That is, they 
look so ugly and artificial. In order to 
meet this difficulty I have attempted two 
or three different styles of boxes made to 
resemble limbs of trees or hollow trunks. 
Whenever I find a hollow limb in the woods 
I try to utilize it in this way, by arranging 
a roof and entrance hole, being careful al- 
ways to adhere to the dimensions given by 
the experts at Washington. If I canno’ 
find a hollow limb I often make one by 
splitting or sawing four thin slabs of some 
big limb of easily worked wood. Then I 
cut out the middle part of the square core 
that is left, save the two ends, nail the 
whole thing together again, bore a hole of 
the dimensions prescribed by the Bulletin, 
and thus I get an artificial hollow limb 
which can be hidden in the foliage or 
nailed to the trunk of some tree. 

I have also found it easy to build hollow 
limbs out of wire netting and plaster of 
Paris, which, when hard, is covered with 
some paint that will harmonize it with the 
trunk and help to shed the water. 

One of my most interesting experiments 
along these lines was by building a hollow 
tree complete. It was seven feet through 
at the base and thirty-five feet high and 
was divided off in stories which were 
reached by ladders inside. There were 
many nesting boxes in the tree with dif- 
ferent sized holes as well as different sized 
cavities for the nests. I had it arrangec 
so that I could peep into these boxes with- 
out their occupants knowing that I was 
near. I had some delightful experiences 
with Flickers, Downy Woodpeckers, Owls, 
etc., besides Flying Squirrels, Gray Squir- 
rels, Rats and Tree Mice. But that is a 
long story, and I shall have to leave it for 


another chapter. 
y fears Mb 
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Dan Beard Tells You How 


To Make Trammels for Campfire Uses. 


By DAN BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HE camping sea- 

I son is now open- 

ing for the 
Scouts, and it is time 
that we get busy and 
“bone up” on our 
camp knowledge, so 
that we shall be pre- 
pared. In order that 
you may do that, I 
have given you on this 
page all the ordinary 
rustic trammels and 
pot-hooks used in the 
camp. 

The crane you all 
know how to make by 
placing a stick hori- 
zontally between the 
crotches of two up- 
right sticks, as shown 
by AB in Fig. 5. The 
pothooks or trammels 
some of you know 
how to make; that is, 
some of you know 
how to make some of 
them, but I doubt if 
any of you know how 
to make all of them. 

In the first place, 
we want a stick with 
a crotch to it, so we 
cut one as in Fig. 1. 
Trim it off as in Fig- 
ures 2 and 38, turn it 
end for end as in Fig- 
ure 3, drive a nail di- 
agonally in the bottom 
end, use the nail on 
which to hang the kettle, and the crotch 
hook to hang over the crane AB (C, Fig. 5). 

Possibly you may be out in the woods 
where there are no nails, and you have 
neglected to put some in your pocket. In 
that case, you can cut a notch as in Fig. 4 
in which to hook the handle of your pot, 
and then hang it on your crane as shown 
in D, Fig. 5. 

Or, you may cut a branch, with a long, 
pliable twig growing on it, as in Fig. 6; 
bend the twig back, as in Fig. 6, E & F, 
then with the green root of a tamarack, 
cedar, or some equally pliable tree, bind 
the twig to the main shaft of the twig, and 
fasten it with a hitch like that shown in 
G, Fig. 6. Green willow bark, green bark 
from a young chestnut, or various other 
things will do as substitutes for twine. 
You can then slip the crane through the 
loop and hang your pot on it as in H, 
Fig. 5. 

Of course, if you have nails with you, 
it is not a difficult matter to make a num- 
ber of pot hooks like the ones shown in 
Fig. 7, by nailing the two forked sticks to- 
gether in the middle and clamping the 
nails end to end, and hanging these on the 
crane as in J, Fig. 5. 

But it may be that you are building an 
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The Crane Trammels, Showing Construction and Use. 
Lire by Mr. Beard 
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individual fire all by your lonesome. In 
that case it is not necessary to go to the 
trouble of erecting a crane and making 
trammels and pot-hooks. You can com- 
bine them all in one notched stick, driven 
diagonally, or, as the boys would say, 
“slantingdickularwise,” as in Fig. 8. The 
end of this stick may be up high, as it is 
in the diagram, where the boy is toasting 
his bacon on a green fork, or it may be 
so low that the pot rests directly over the 
coals. 

None of these trammels have any names, 
and they are ali used by campers. We 
should have some name by which to desig- 
nate each one. You can call them the 
Boone, Kenton, Lincoln, Washington, 
Crockett, etc., or you can call them after 
the modern woodcrafters in our own move- 
ment, like the Wilderness Men on the 
Scout Commissioner’s staff, Vreeland, Gre- 
gor, Browne, etc. But we want to decide 
upon a name for each one of these sticks, 
and we are going to leave it to the readers 
of Boys’ Lire. Pick your stick, name it, 
and send the name to the magazine. Do 
it now. We want the Boys’ Lire readers 
to name these sticks, so all campers every- 
where in the world will know them by the 
names you give them. You may call them 
The Boy Scout, The Boy Pioneer, The 
Girl Pioneer, if you choose; or Buffalo 
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Drawn for Boys’ 


J Jones, Captain Jack 

7 A Crawford, Yellow- 
stone Kelly, Theodore 
Roosevelt, or Gifford 
Pinchot. But I am 
not going to select a 
name for you. I 
merely suggest these. 

The main point is to 
get a move on and 
send the name in right 
away. I am not talking 
now only to the Boy 
Scouts of America. I 
am talking to any one 
who happens to read 
this article. Send in 
a postal card with the 
names you want for 
each one of these 
sticks. Do it today. 

It is supposed that 
you Scouts know bet- 
ter than to try to 
build a fire with green 
tamarack, for in- 
stance, and that you 
know that yellow 
birch burns nicely, 
even when it is cut 
green; that old, dry 
roots make the hot- 
test fire and one of 

the - best ones for 

broiling and _toast- 

ing; that spruce 
makes a fire that 
sends sparks crack- 
ling out in every di- 
rection; that two flat- 
tened logs placed side by side, with two 
of the ends close together and the other 
two ends further apart, make the best 
kind of fireplace; over which you can cook 
by setting the smaller vessels at the nar- 
row part, and the larger vessels at the 
wider part. . 

Probably you have read the Scout Com- 
missioner’s books, and so know how to 
build an altar fireplace for a permanent 
camp; that is, to lay up a little log cabin 
and fill it in with dirt and sod and stones 
until it reaches the height of a table, over 
which is spread a smooth surface of dirt 
for a fireplace. This will prevent back- 
ache and make the cook’s work so easy 
and delightful that even an ordinary ser- 
vant girl would not give you warning with 
such a stove to cook on. 

It is also supposed that you have a 
plentiful supply of gumption, and that 
your gumption will tell you, if you have 
not the timber with which to build a log 
cabin altar stove, that you may substi- 
tute rocks and with them erect a fireplace 
after the manner described. 

Also, having gumption, if your camp is 
on the plains and you must use buffalo 
chips for fuel, you will dig a trench in 
which to build the fire and make the 
trench long enough so that when part of 
it is covered again with the sod you have 
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carefully removed for that purpose, it 
will make a chimney for a draft for your 
fire. 

If you do not know how to do any of 
these things, try them all, for the best 
way to learn to do a thing is to do it. 
If I could do all the things which I have 
read about, I could do more than any- 
body else in the world—but I can't. I 
can only do those things which I have 
tried. 





ANOTHER “How to Make” article 
by Mr. Beard will appear in the June 
Boys’ Lire. Watch for it. 


The Daniel Boone Contest Prize 


Winners 


LLOWING are the names of the 

winners, in the Daniel Boone essay 
contest recently concluded in Boys’ Lire. 
To each of these we have sent-the amount 
of his prize, together with a letter of com- 
mendation and congratulation from the 
judges. It will be noted that twenty- 
three States are represented in this list, 
and that these States are in all parts of 
the Union: 


First Prize—$50.00. 
Harold McMurry, Calif., Age 16. 


Second Prize—$25.00. 
Raymond Clarke Ellis, N. Y., Age 17. 


Third Prize—Each $10.00. 


Harold A. Cory, Tex., 
orable mention). 
David Dean, Tex., 
mention). 
Robert T. Pollard, Ohio, Age 17. 
Samuel Roth, Penn., Age 16. 
Harold F. Stose, D. C., Age 16. 
Christopher S. Tenley, D. C., Age 15. 
Dwight L. McNulty, N. J., Age 17. 
Wm. J. Hagney, Mo., Age 16. 
Stewart F..Gelders, Ga., Age 14. 
John P. Ruppert, D. O., Age 16. 


Fourth Prize—Each, $5.00. 


Lamar Swingley, Tenn., Age 15. 
Myron H. Avery, Maine, Age 15. 


Age 13 (Special hon- 
Age 13 (Special honorable 


Wilbur Andrews, Wis., Age 15. 
Henry A. MacMullan, N. J., Age 15. 
Harold Watson, Mont., Age 15. 


Kenneth P. ae N. Y., Age 16. 
Paschal Strong, Ga., Age 13. 
William A. ili ‘aeans Age 13. y 
August T. Unfug, Jr., Col., Age 17. 
Frank J. Parater, Jr., Va., Age 17. 
Raymond Gleeson, Penn., Age 16. 
John Calvin Tildon, N. J., Age 16. 
Rodolph Valentine, Iowa, Age .16. 
David Peterson, Mich., Age 16. 
John Patterson, N.Y., Age 16. 
Robert Hinkelman, N. Y., Age 12. 


Warren Leonard Hanna, N. 5. Age 16. 
Harry Rowe, Ill, Age 17. 

Gordon B. Ambler, N. ©., Age 18. 
Monroe Rathbone, W. Va., Age 14. 


Fifth Prize—Each, $1.00. 


John. W. DeWitt, N. J., Age 16. 
David W. Bishop, Mass., Age 15. 
Elsworth M. Schnebly, Col., Age 16. 
Williams Carroll, Penn., Age 12. 
J. Har Graf, N. Y., Age 15. 
Osear L. Bard, Mich., Age 17. 
Reginald Austin, N. Y., Age 15. 
F. Leland Stowe, Conn., Age 15. 
Reginald R. Zisette, N. J., Age 14. 
Charles Ellis, Ill., Age 14. 

Charles M. Stotz, Penn., Age 16. 
Lowell Bryan, Iowa, Age 15. 
Leopold Goldstein, N. J.; Age 15. 
J. L. Saville, N. J., Age 15. 
William Z. Porter, Penn., Age 16. 
George McLaren, Penn., Age 15. 
Joseph H. Sanford, Conn, Age 14. 
George Borgman, is., Agé 15. 
Samuel Blumenthal, N. Y., Age 12. 
Earle R. Pace, Iowa, Age 16. 
Clarence J. Olson, Mich., Age 14. 
George E. Duff, N. Y., Age 16. 
George E. Clarke, N. Y., Age 18. 
Hannibal L. Davis, N. Y., Age 16. 
Ralph E. Zimmerman, Ill., Age 16. 








Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 
one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience,” the 
farms of the country were so many 
separated units, far removed from 
the centers of population, and iso- 


lated by distance and lack of facil- 


ities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it com- 
pletely transformed farm life. It 
created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remotest 
villages and isolated places into 
direct contact with the larger com- 
munities. 


Today, the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 





One Policy 


One System 


direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances between 
farms are reckoned in miles as the 
crow flies, the telephone brings 
every one as close as next door. 
Though it be half a day's journey 
to the village, the farmer is but a 
telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development 
as an essential factor of Universal 
Service. It has co-operated with the 


farmer to achieve this aim. 


The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones of all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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drop, because it curves outward and 
downward, and therefore is difficult 
to hit squarely. 

The slow ball is something every pitcher 
should have if he would be successful. 
Nothing worries a good batter so much as 
to face a pitcher who is known to have a 

slow ball to mix with his fast one. 
Remember, however, to use the slow ball 
very seldom against a weak hitter; it is the 
good hitter against whom it works most 
successfully. 

The slow ball is the most difficult of all 
deliveries to master, but its effectiveness 
is well worth any amount of time spent on 
it. This ball is most difficult to hit when 
thrown across the base in the neighbor- 
hood of the batter’s knees; then there is a 
tendency for the batter to hit 
on top of it, driving it weakly 
on the ground. It is only after 
a careful study of the batters 
that the pitcher can know when 
to use the slow ball. Usually 
batters who take long swings 
at the ball have difficulty in hit- 
ting it. 

Pitching, from beginning to 
end, involves the pitcher and the 
batter in a battle of wits. 

The pitcher should hold and 


‘k= most successful curve is the out- 





Do You Want to Be 
a Pitcher? 


Here’s How 








By W. J. CLARKE and FREDRICK T. DAWSON 





R. CLARKE is Head Coach of the Princeton University baseball team; 

formerly, he was a leading professional player and manager. Mr. Dawson 
is General Athletic Coach at Union College; in 1910 he was captain and 
catcher of the Princeton nine. These two authorities have written a fascinat- 
ing and helpful book entitled “Baseball,” published this month by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The authors and publishers have kindly permitted Boys’ 
Lire to give its readers in advance this ‘‘how to pitch” information, and also 
the illustrations, though the latter are smaller here than in the book. Through- 
out, as the authors tell how to play each position, this same simple yet detailed 
description, as of pitching, is followed. In the same telling way team-play is 
described. 

The article and illustrations are copyrighted by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





ter from diagnosing the delivery. this ball, with all the power of arm back 
For instance, if the pitcher de- behind it, will break a little (that is, when 





livers the fast ball with an over- 
hand motion, he should throw 
his curve and slow ball the same 
way. If he uses the overhand de- 
livery for his fast ball, and a 
side-arm motion for the curve, 
it won’t take an opposing team 
long to find it out; and then they can al- 
ways tell ahead of time just what to ex- 
pect. 
Tue Fast Batt 

In delivering the fast ball, grasp it firmly 
with the first two fingers and the thumb 
and let it go off the tip of the fingers. 
Some pitchers get the best results by 
placing the two fingers along the seams, 
each finger on a seam where they are 
closest together (see illustration A); 
others place the two fingers across the 
seams; while others have succeeded by 
grasping it with the fingers and thumb in 
almost any position. A pitcher should try 


these different methods and adapt the one 
that gives him the best results. 

When delivered with a motion that is 
between straight overhand and side-arm, 



















deliver all balls as nearly alike 
as possible, to prevent the bat- 








C—The Drop-Curve 


D—Drop-Curve 





E—The Out-Drop 


thrown by a right-handed pitcher to a 
right-handed batter, the ball bores in to- 
ward the batter). If the required speed 
is present, the ball will seem to hop or rise. 

Keep this fast ball shoulder-high and as 
near the corners of the plate as possible, 
never cutting the centre of the plate unless 
compelled to; occasionally throwing it low 
—at the batter’s knees. This low fast ball 
is very effective when alternated with the 
low drop-ball—using the same general de- 
livery in each case. A pitcher who has a 
good fast ball which he can control is not 
compelled to throw many curves — only 
enough to unsettle the batter by letting 
him know that he has a variety. 


Tue Ovt-Courve 


The preliminary motions of throwing the 
out-curve are the same as those of throw- 
ing the fast ball—the grip on the ball, the 
wind-up, and the back movement are 
identical in each case. But instead of 
letting the ball go off the tips of the 
fingers, as is done when throwing the fast 
ball, the out-curve is produced by a twist 
of the wrist bringing the hand 
across in front of the body 
nearly horizontally, with the 
back of the hand downward, 
spinning the ball with nearly a 
vertical axis, letting it out 
between the thumb and the side 


of the index-finger. (See il- 
lustration B.) 
Tue Dropr-Curve 


The preliminary motions of 
throwing this ball should be the 
same as those of throwing the 
fast ball and out-curve. There 


F—Knuckle-Ball 
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are two methods of producing this curve. 


One is the following: The ball is sent 
spinning with a horizontal axis by a twist 
of the wrist, bringing the hand directly 
downward—the back of the hand vertical 
—letting the ball go out between the thumb 
and side of the index-finger. (See illustra- 
tion C.) 

Another method of throwing the drop- 
curve is that of twisting the wrist and 
bringing the hand directly dewnward with 
the palm up, letting the ball go out be- 
tween the tips of the fingers and thumb, 
with a snap of the wrist. (See illustra- 
tion D.) 

Tue Ovut-Drop 

Use the same preliminary motions as in 
throwing the fast ball. 

This curve should be thrown the same as 
the out-curve, except that instead of bring- 
ing the hand across in front horizontally, 
it should be swept diagonally outward and 
downward. (See illustration E.) 


Tue CHANGE oF Pace 


All curve balls should not be thrown with 
the same speed. It is very effective to 
throw curves (especially drop-curves) oc- 
casionally with very little power behind 
them, thus producing a slow curve—or 
what is known as a change of pace. This 
also is true of the straight ball. 


Tue Stow Bai 

This ball should be thrown with identi- 
cally the same motion as the fast ball, the 
only difference being in the way the ball is 
held. There are several methods of pro- 
ducing the slow ball, among which the fol- 
lowing are most common. (It is advisable 
to experiment with these various methods, 
and to adopt one only after being con- 
vinced that it will produce the best re- 
sults.) 

(a) Grasp the ball with the first two 
fingers and the thumb, pushing the ball 
well back into the hand against the base 
of the fingers and thumb. Then, in throw- 
ing the ball, remove the ends of the fingers 
from the ball, grasping it with the thumb 
and last joints of the fingers. 

(6) Deliver the ball held by the thumb 
and last two fingers, removing the first 
two fingers entirely from the ball upon 
delivering it. 

(c) Deliver the ball held in the palm of 
the hand by the thumb and little finger— 
the three middle fingers entirely removed 
from the bail. 


In throwing the slow ball, the pitcher 
should avoid making a slow motion; the 
motion should be as rapid and vigorous as 
though producing the fast or curved ball. 
It is only in this way that the ball can be 
made deceptive. 


Tue Kynucxie Baru 


Hold the ball in the palm of the hand, 
grasped by the thumb and last two fingers, 
with the first two fingers bent in, pressing 
the knuckles against the ball, (See illustra- 
tion F.) Some pitchers press the knuckles 
of the three middle fingers against the 
ball. The knuckle ball is curious in that it 
combines the effects of the slow ball with 
the drop-curve and the moist ball. 

It is, however, a difficult ball to control, 
having been mastered by but few pitchers. 


Tue Morr Batt (Sprr-Batz) 
Hold the ball just as it is held when 
(Continued on page 44) 











This Club House 
For Your Troop 


Without a Cent of Expense 
To Any of You 


This ready-built Club House for your Troop headquarters is 
a handsome shingled bungalow with porch. Within is a club 
room 18 x 24 feet, with a large fireplace and hearth, a kitchen 
and a room for supplies. 

Here your Scouts may gather on stormy afternoons and 
evenings, hold Troop meetings and enjoy Troop “spreads.” 

The Club House, cut to measure and ready to be assembled 
by your Scouts, will be delivered to your Troop entirely with- 
out charge, forwarding charges prepaid, as stated in our offer. 
To any Scoutmaster we will, upon request, send a copy of the 
offer and a complete description of the Club House. 


NOTICE TO SCOUTMASTER: 


When you write for our Club House Offer, give the number of your 
Troop and state how many Scouts you have. Write today to 


Troop Finance Department 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Work Your Way 
Through College! 





$1400.00. 

It can be done! Thousands 

of the big, successful men of 
the country paid every cent 
of their college expenses by 
their own efforts. Thousands 
of ambitious boys are now 
worrying about where the 
money is coming from for 
their higher education. The 


Current Opinion 
Scholarship Fund 
has solved the problem. 
Read this typical letter from 
the young fellow, pictured 
above, who wanted an educa- 
tion and who had the sand to 


work for it. 

Current Opinion Scholarship Fund, 
134 W. 29th Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen :—It is almost impossible 

for me to express my appreciation for 

your kindness in the past and great 
service that the Current Opinion Schol- 
arship Fund has rendered me. I owe 
all my college education to the Scholar- 
ship Fund, as I am entirely dependent 
on this source to pay my expenses. Not 
only have I profited financially by the 
plan, but also intellectually. And I 
consider the training I received far 
more valuable than any single course 
given in college. I would advise any 
student wishing to get a college educa- 
tion to take up work of the Current 

Opinion Scholarship Fund. I shall be 

delighted to work for the Fund next 

summer and I expect to secure a large 
percentage of renewals. 
(Signed) AMOS HORST. 

Any young man with grit 

and determination can do like- 
wise. If you want to enter 
college next fall, or a year 
from next fall, or two years 
from next fall, NOW is the 
time to start the bank account 
which will see you through. 
Fill out and send the handy 


coupon for full information. 


DO IT TODAY! 


Ree ee ee eee eee eee eee 


Current Opinion Scholarship Fund, 
134 W. 29th St, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me, without 
obligation on my part, your free booklet 
“THE OPEN DOOR TO A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION,” and full information about 
the operation of the Fund. 














The 


Cave Scout 


Suppose a Boy You Don’t Like 
Wants to Join Your Troop? 














Cave Scout playing leap-frog over 
Pike’s Peak? 

“Aw, you're crazy, Pike’s Peak isn’t as 
peaked as that!” 

Who says so? 

“I say so—a Denver scout!” 

All right “Denver,” I give up. I might 
have known that I couldn’t put that kind 
of a story over on a bunch of scouts. I 
am glad you caught me up on it. Serves 
me right. 

And now I will tell you the truth about 
that rock. It is a tent-shaped granite 
boulder about ten feet high, located in 
a cow pasture out in Minnesota. 

It was Spring when that picture was 
taken and that’s why the Cave Scout 
was acting so frisky. Golly, it used to be 
fun rolling around on the warm ground on 
the sunny side of a knoll in that old 
pasture! You know how it is when— 


The air feels soft and warm and clear, 

And the white clouds drift and the sky seems 
near, 

And the creek flows shimmering in the sun 

And the pickerel and red-horse start to run, 

And the crocus blooms on the sunny hill 

Where the robins and meadow-larks come to spill 

Their flood of song on the vibrant air, 

While down in the swampy low-lands, where 

The fertile marsh-muck stirs and bubbles, 

The blackbird sways on a reed and doubles 

His efforts to drown, with his eager trill, 

Those musical fakers on the hill. 


Whee! How’s that? Never stopped for 
breath, either. Here we go again— 


The woodchuck grubs in the clover patch, 

And the beetles and dragon flies start to hatch; 

The crayfish crawls from his winter nest, 

And the bumble bee starts on his honey-quest; 

The bullfrog booms in the leafy mud 

And the as brindle cow chews her first green 
cud, 

The wympus whimpers his mournful lay, 

And the whifflepoof slumbers the livelong day. 

The “shiners” flash in the deep, still pool 

And the scout hates like blazes to go to school! 


O, I tell you, fellows, it’s great to be 
a poet. Makes you feel kind of lofty 
and noble-like. Well, you can’t all be 
Shakespeare’s you know. 


He do you like the picture of the 





But let’s get down to serious business 
and see what we can find in the question- 


hole. 
Here’s a good letter. Why, it’s from 


Texas, and we had a Texas question last 
month! These “Lone Star” boys must be 
live wires. 


Dear Cave Scout: 

I would like to know what you would do in 
a case like this. If a boy in your town wanted 
to join the Boy Scouts and he had no really bad 
qualities, but had been in the 6th Grade in 
school for four years and was fifteen years old. 

He hasn't any get-up about him. Will not play 
ball, or run, or take exercise, but just sits around 
and does nothing. I think if he did not have 


enough get-up about him to get his lessons and 
pass, he could not pass the Tenderfoot test. He 
is very lazy and always complains of being tired. 

I know the scout movement is to make bad 
boys into better boys. We have a very active 
bunch of scouts here and some of the boys object 
to his coming in. I do not think that he would 
go on any of the hikes, but still we might make 
something out of him. 

Please answer soon. 

Yours truly, 
Oscar —— 


No, I guess I’d better not give the 
name, this lazy boy might get hold of a 
copy of Boys’ Lire and it might make him 
feel badly. A scout, you know, is always 
considerate of the feelings of others. 





This is certainly a puzzling question, 
but we will do the best we can with it. 

Of course the Cave Scout doesn’t know 
all the particulars in this case, but it seems 
to him that this lazy boy ought to see 
a doctor. It isn’t natural for a boy of 
that age to sit around all the time and 
never play ball, or take any interest in 
games. Maybe he’s got the hook-worn 
disease or dropsy or something. But 
sometimes there is nothing really wrong 
with these lazy fellows—all they need is 
a dose of “pep” to wake them up a 
little, and I don’t know of any bunch bet- 
ter qualified for the job of administering 
“pep” than the Boy Scouts. 

Let’s decide this particular case and 
then we will talk over the whole problem 
of admitting boys to troop membership. 





Mr. Texas Scout, I like the spirit of 
a letter very much—it shows that you 
ave a good conception of what Scouting 
really is—it shows that you are helpful 
and kind, and have a keen sense of duty. 

If, as you say, you have a good live 
bunch of scouts, can’t you afford to take 
in this slow boy and try to wake him up 
and make a real man of him? That cer- 
tainly is a big enough job for any troop 
to tackle. —— you talk this matter 
over with the other members of your troop 
and explain to them that it’s their duty 
to take in this boy and to give him a 
chance to make something of himself. 
Show them what a fine thing it will be 
for the troop to do. A scout is not a 
snob, you know, and he won’t keep a boy 
out of the troop just because he doesn’t 
seem to be as bright as the other members. 
But do not try to crowd this lazy boy 
down your comrades’ throats, so to speak. 
Try to persuade the fellows to accept him 
willingly. 

Then go to the boy with some such talk 
as this—“Now then, Bill, I’ve recom- 
mended to the troop that they take you 
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in, and the fellows have all voted in 
favor of you. These scouts are a live 
bunch and they all expect you to make 
good. They’re friendly fellows and they'll 
do all they can to help you enjoy the 
pleasures and benefits of Scoutcraft. But 
they can’t do it all, so it’s up to you to 
get busy and hustle.” 

Then you must take him in charge and 
try to keep him interested and busy. 
Keep punching him up whenever you see 
signs of his slowing down. And if you 
and your comrades do succeed in waking 
him up—well, there aren’t many other 
ways in which you can do a greater service 
to God and your country. 

If this advice to the Texas Scout is of 
any use to any other of you fellows, you’re 
welcome to it. I am sure Oscar will be 
glad to share it with you. 





Now, let’s consider some other phases 
of this troop membership problem. Some- 
times it seems mighty hard for a troop 
to live up to the Scout Oath and Law 
and be kind and friendly when boys apply 
for membership. But it seems to me that 
it is the duty of a troop to extend the 
fun and benefits of Scouting to just as 
many boys as it is safe to handle. 

But how many boys is it safe to handle? 
This depends a good deal on the Scout- 
master. Some men have more time to 
give to the work than others have, and 
for that reason it is possible for them 
to have a large troop and to handle it 
well. Sometimes, too, a troop will have 
a number of older boys in it who will 
relieve the Scoutmaster of a great deal 
of work and in this way make it possible 
for the troop to have a large membership. 

In other cases, where the Scoutmaster 
cannot give much time to the work, and 
where he has little help, it is dangerous 
to extend the membership too far. 

The test should be the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Certainly no 
troop is justified in taking in so many 
members that the work of the whole bunch 
is broken up and nobody gets any good 
out of the scout activities. 





Here’s a little story. A year or so 
ago, the Cave Scout saw a bunch of 
scouts starting on a camping trip. They 
had a cart which was pretty heavily 
loaded down. Several boys were riding 
and it looked as though the vehicle had 
just. about all it could stand. But one 
of the scouts took a notion that he would 
climb on and ride too. The cart struck 
a little rut in the road and the whole 
shebang fell to pieces. 

Sometimes the same thing happens to 
a troop. The troop is loaded up with 
just as much membership as it can pos- 
sibly stand—one or two boys are added 
and the whole troop goes bump as a re- 
sult. 

That is why the National Council has 
decided that a troop of three patrols of 
eight members each shall be the standard 
size for a troop. Experience has shown 
that it is difficult for the average Scout- 
master to direct the work of more than 
twenty-four boys and to give them their 
tcsts so that they can advance properly 
in scout work. Of course, there: are: many 
troops larger than this and. many troops 
smaller but this is the standard. size. 





The problem of troop membership differs 
in different localities. In large cities 
and towns, it is a good plan to have a 
waiting list after the full membership 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Mobilize Your Strength 


Shredded Wheat 


maintains the muscle army always at its greatest strength. 


The call for quick, active, vigorous service made on Boy 
Scouts all over the country is answered by SHREDDED 
WHEAT. The endurance that enables them to stand the 
most tiring strain can only be found in this nutritious, deli- 
cious whole wheat food. 


SHREDDED WHEAT is the stuff that muscle is made of. 
The vigor of living and the health of the sun and soil are in 
every shred. 


Athletes, sportsmen, out-door men everywhere have long recognized 
its remarkable muscle-building, stamina-giving value. They have ap- 
preciated also the’ease with which it can be served and the convenience 
of carrying it and keeping it fresh. ; 


Make SHREDDED WHEAT a part of your 


outing outfit. Its delicious flavor is always new. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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Great Color Drawings by Frederic Remington 


Given without extra cost with a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life. 
SEND $1.00 TO-DAY: 
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See the Scout on the Mountain? 


From H. D. Oross, NATIONAL FIELD COMMISSIONER, 
Los ANGELEs, OAL. 


Scoutmaster Richard T. Sweet, Concord, N. H., and 
His Kitchen on Wheels. 
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Mass., Scouts 
Money Last Summer 
Raising Vegetables. 


From_ ScOUTMASTER 
A. G. KILBOURN. 


a a 


Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM CAPT. CHARLES Low | 


“When Women Vote!” 


Soout E. Lirsuzy, Troop 25, 
BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


A Sample « 7 


PHOTOGRAPHED NEAR 


A Flock of “Eagles” on a Cinder-Car. 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM Scour Py. 2 EICHELESRGER, EAGLE Parron, 
- A. 
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1 the Camera 
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The Start of a Hike at Fairbanks, Alaska 


PHotTocrapn FROM ScourTmMAsterR H. H. LuMPKIN. 
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\ Scouts at Signal Drill. 


im, CHAIRMAN OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON’ NAUTICAL 
0 NG. 


Franklin, Ind., Scouts Find a New Use for Boy Scout Statue by Dr. R. 
Billboards. Tait Mackenzie. 


From Scoutmaster O. H. BUTLER. Usep BY COURTESY OF 
Philadelphia Public-Ledger. 


ple of By Scout Wood Carving. 
1R LAKE PLERS, MicH., By O. E. BecKwITH. 
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A Friendly Bout in Camp. Nautical Scouts Serving Mess on Board Ship at Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOpeRaPu rrom ScouTMASTER JAMES N. Rosrnson, Futon, N. Y. PHOTOGRAPH FROM OapT. CHARLES LONGSTRETH. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 





MINNE-WAWA32MMER | CAMP 
For Boys and Young Men 
Located at Lake of Two Rivers, Algonquin Provincial 
Park, in the heart of Ontario Highlands. Unsur- 
passed for fishing, canoeing, observation of naturo, 
and wild animal photography. Just the camp you 
have been looking for. Wholesome moral atmosphere. 
Highest references. Reasonable terms. Write for 
Booklet N. W. L. WISE, Ph. B., Bordentown, N. J. 











Boys, We Want You to Get Acquainted with 


CAMP GAHAD ADIRONDACK 


MOUNTAINS 
For boys of Christian parentage, ten to fifteen years of 
Beautiful grounds. Lodge. Tent for each 
. Every known camping attraction. Resident 
physician. Tutoring. Elaborate portfolio of views, also 
poster stamps on request. Terms, $150 a season. 
William B. Efner, Dir., P.0.B. 223L, Schenectady, N. Y. 


CamP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake 
Champlain. Twenty-Second Year. Every con- 
venience for safety and comfort. Waterproof 
tents with floors. All land and water sports. 
Leaders carefully chosen college men. Best of 
food. Camp physician. No mosquitoes or mala- 
ria. Long-distance phone. Number limited. 
Booklet upon application. Address Wm. H. 
Brown, 270 West 72nd St., New York. 


CAMP KINAPIK—take Kezar, Maine 


Unique combination of Maine woods, lakes and White 
Mountains. Woodcraft, fishing, canoeing, mountain climb- 
ing. Boys—8 to 15. Personal care. Prop. Dr. E. H. Arnold 
Yale University. Director endorsed by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Address H. C. WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Conn. 




















CHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 

Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. 8. 

Expert Advice free. Want for girls or boys? Main 
tained for all schools. American_ Schools’ Association 
Write, 1050 Times Building, New York, or 1550 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 











Distinguished Scouts 








The Litesavers 
By Armstrong Perry 

ESLIE PETERSON—Boys often say 
that a “bluff” is all right if you can 
make it good. The reason is that a “bluff” 
made good ceases to be a “bluff.” In the 
case of Leslie Peterson, of Muskegon, the 
“bluff” was unintentional. When, in July, 
1914, some men in a boat trying to locate 
a swimmer who had gone down, asked him 
if he could dive, he said “yes” before he 
thought—in fact, he didn’t stop to think 
it over until he had loosened the limp 
body from the weeds ten feet below the 
surface of the water, brought it to the 
shore, ascertained that the man was still 
breathing, and turned him over to the 
coroner, who had covered eight miles in 
twelve minutes, bringing a pulmotor. When 
at last he had time to think about it he 
remembered that he was not much of a 
diver, but it was too late—the deed was 
done. It’s a good thing to have the kind 
of training which enables a fellow to act 
when thinking would only cool his cour- 
age, and to think when action should be 
delayed. 





E E MAURER 

—Scout Maurer 
lives in St. Louis. 
On June 4, 1914, he 
saw a boy try a new 
“stunt” — diving in 
ten feet of water 
with water wings 
on. The wings 
stopped at the sur- 
face of the water, 
but the boy went 
ten feet further. 











@. Last Invitation 
Your chance win $10. Cash 


or some of the prizes in our contest. (from 
$10 to $1) will soon be gone. This is your last 
invitation before contest closes. 

Prizes for work done in glass with “RED 
DEVIL” Glass Cutters. It’s easy and lots 
of fun. 

We'll send you one for 10c, also enrollment 
blank and full partic s. 


You'll be glad and proud you took part in it. 
Write today so you won’t forget. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. Inc., %f,S-embers S 


! You Can Earn $5. to $20. a Week 

- GROW MUSHROOMS 
at home in cellar. barns, sheds, etc. Small beds which 
cost little to start often produce $20 to $60. Webster 
Jones, Little Rock, writes: “I can 
make more money out of it than 
anything else.”’ Herbert Ficken- 
worth, Chicago, writes: “i am 
picking and selling mushrooms 
every day.”” Other boys are mak- 
ing money in this business—why 
shouldn’t you? Get free informa- 
tion how to start. Write today. 
A ). Jackson, FALMOUTH 
MUSHROOM CELLARS, Inc., 350 
Gifford Street, Falmouth, Mass. 
Only Scientific Mushroom Farm in U. 8. 


AMAZING PROFITS 


IN MUSHROOMS. Anybody can add $8 to $40 per 

week to their income, inspare time, entire year 

growing mushrooms in cellara, sheds, 

4 boxes, etc, 1 tell you where to sell at hi 
prices, Free Illustrated Instruction Booklet, 

“HIRAM BARTON, 373 W. 48th St., New Yorn | 









































When he came up 
he grabbed for the 
wings, but missed 
them and went down again. He was un- 
der for the third time when Scout Maurer 
caught him. The story of the rescue was 
told in fifty-one words in his affidavit. 
What is the difference between a Boy 
Scout and a pair of water wings? A Boy 
Scout is not a “hot air” proposition. 


Scout Maurer. 





AUL PADDOCK—A spectator at a 

game will sometimes see mistakes of 
which the players are not conscious. Life- 
saving is more than a game, but the same 
principle applies. Paul Paddock, sitting 
on a spring-board at “Hauserman’s Bend” 
in Beaver Creek, at Perry, Iowa, saw a 
boy who could not swim step from the 
shallow water near the opposite bank into 
the deep, swift current. Hearing him 
cry for help, Paul jumped in at once, but 
two Scouts who were nearer beat him to 
the spot. He saw them pulled under by 
the frightened boy—it was an object les- 
son on what not to do. Seizing the drown- 
ing boy from behind, under the arms, he 
turned him on his side. Watching out 
for the frantic grab which is always 
made in such cases, he kept his best 
arm free and quickly covered the ten 
teet which separated him and his charge 
from safety. The rescue was performed 
so promptly that the rescued was able 
to walk up the bank as soon as his feet 
touched bottom. Scout Paddock has a 
bronze honor medal and the other two 
Scouts—Barton Bills and Vere McDer- 





Medals and Badges 
Report of the National Court for March, 1915 


HONOR MEDALS 


( Bronze.) 
Lee W. Maurer St. Louis, Michigan 
P. Paddock Perry, lowa 
Leslie Peterson Muskegon, Mich. 
Arna Gregory Harlan, Ky. 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION. 


John F. Fallon 
Jack Hurowitz 
Vere McDermott 
Barton Bills 


Harlan, Kentucky 
Brooklyn, N 
Perry, Iowa 
Perry, Iowa 
T. MacLeod Sabulla, Iowa 


EAGLE SCOUTS. 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 

Herbert P. Page 
Donald Metcalf 


St. Paul, Minn. 
f Glenwood, Minn. 
Louis Carnes St. Paul, Minn. 
Milton B. Sackett River Edge, N. J. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 

F. H. Livermore 
Gorman Mattison 
Burdette Green 

B. B. Wilson 

Daniel Carter Beard 
James E. Roy 

George T. Purves 
Cecil Pickard 
Lawrence T. Prentice 
Ralph W. Yaw Flat Rock, N. O. 
Frank B. Wilson Washington, D. C. 


Total Number of Merit Badges Issued... .1,29 
Comparison of the Report of National 
Court of Honor for March, 1914, with 
that for March, 1915. 


Washington, D. OC. 
Flat Rock, N. C. 
Flat Rock, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Flushing, L. I. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. 


: 1914 1915 
Merit Badges 1,023 1,297 
Eagle Badges 5 4 
Life Badges ... 0 11 
Star Badges .... 0 11 
Honor Medals 0 4 
Letters of Commendation 2 5 








mott—received letters of commendation 
for their brave though unsuccessful effort. 


OHN ARNA GREGORY-—Since Solo- 

mon himself gave up trying to explain 
the ways of a man with a maid, the Na- 
tional Court of Honor did not attempt to 
find out why the young man and the young 
woman—younger in judgment even than in 
years—started to swim across the Clover 
Fork of the Cumberland River at Harlan, 
Ky., on May 29, 1914, without making any 
provision for safety in case of accident. 
A boat, a log, a plank—any old thing 
which would float and bear the weight of 
a person would have made it safe, yet they 
started without putting anything of the 
kind where they could reach it. About 
thirty feet from shore the young lady be- 
eame frightened and sank. er escort 
tried to save her and failed—went under 
twice himself. 

John Arna Gregory, a first-class Scout, 
grasped the seriousness of the situation. 
With a few sturdy strokes he brought the 
girl to safety. Her strangling companion, 
relieved of that responsibility, saved him- 
self. A bronze medal was awarded to 
Scout Gregory. He made the rescue so 
neatly that the risk which he ran was 
scarcely apparent at the time, but the 
danger was there, nevertheless, 
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SUMMER CAMPS 











CAM P TIMAGAMI 
The pioneer boys’ camp 
of Canada. Under 


present management 
for fifteen years. 
Situated in the 
real backwoods 
of the Tima- 
gami, Forest 
Reserve, On- 
tario. 
Senior and 
Junior di- 
visions. 
Separate 
accom- 
modatious 
for adult 
friends. 
Prospectus 
upon applica- 
cation to Seout- 


Bronx Borough, N. Y.; 
to A. L. Cochrane, Upper Canada College, ‘Toronto, ‘ont. 


CAMP WYONEE for BOYS 


LONG LAKE, HARRISON, MAINE. 
The best boys’ camp in Maine. Very com- 
plete equipment for all sports. Just the 
life boys like. Scout Commissioner on the 
camp staff. Exactly 75% of the campers of 
1913 came back last summer. Wyonee boys 
won 47 prizes, including ten silver cups, 
in 1914. Send for elaborate book of pic- 
tures, request for which must come from 
boy’s parents. Barly enrollment necessary. 

Dr. Frederic A. Wilson, 400 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. City. 


CAMP EVERGREEN 


Situated on the shore of Big Indian Pond, 
St. Albans, Maine. A well-planned camp for 
boys. Tutoring if desired. Terms $100 for 
July and August. For booklet apply to 

MR. and MRS. B. D. WEEKS 
48 Summer St. Hyde Park, Mass. 























'CAMPING GROUND 


For rent for summer 1915—2 acres of land, part 
woods and part clear, on side of a mountain over- 
looking Hudson River, 37 miles from New York, on 
west shore of river. Magnificent site, in midst of 
most historical section, splendid walks, boating, 
bathing, sailing, Fa gry | gee is simple 


three room cabin a % of ground alee for 
rent. Inquire of Geo. 1. Titus, 43 E. 19 St., N. Y. C. 
iinet —— so 


























CAMP RUSHING WATERS— 


In the Catskills. Facing Double Top Mts. Open 
June Ist to Sept. 15th. For boys and young 
men. Wall tents, wooden floors, army cots, 
also large Administration Building with all 


improvements. Mountain climbing, fishing, 
swimming, baseball, tennis. All or part of 
season. Address R. L. Marsans. SHAN- 
DAKEN, ULSTER CO., N. Y. 

















CAMP OXFOR an . See Summer 
Camp for Boys 
Oxford, Maine. Seven miles from Poland Springs. 
Land and water sports of every kind. Public Opin- 
ion Club. Mbuntain climbing. Deep-sea fishing. 
Tutoring, if desired. Library and Reading Room. 
Athletic prizes. pa; on Boy Problems. First aid 
to the injw A two months’ summer vaca- 
tion full of delight and instruction. ‘I recom- 
mend Camp Oxford without reserve as a a 
pepe helpful summer place for boys.’’—Bish 
E. H. Hughes. Booklet. Address A. F. Caldwell, A. Mm. 
Green Castle, Indian 

















FOR BOYS SUNAPEE, N. H 
For boys 8 to 15. On Little Lake Sunapee at an 
elevation of 1200 feet. Tents and administration 
building. Boating and swimming under safe re- 


strictions. All field and water sports. Fresh farm 


food. For booklet, address 


J. D. HOLLENBECK 
Freehold Military School Box O 








Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engraving and Optics 
Say, Boys! Have you made up your mind what 


you are going to be? Shall it be a trade, a pro- 
fession, or something in the mercantile line? How 


take up sence work and Engraving? It is a nice, 
clean and a trade that pays good salaries. 

Address HOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Dl, asking for 
full particulars. 














Scouts’ Questions 
Answered 











Can a troop change the age limit of 
its joining members from twelve to fourteen and 
can a troop make a requirement that every 
boy admitted must be over 4 ft. 11 in. in height? 
—— D., Illinois. 

Jhile the minimum age limit of twelve 
sdaan of age may not be changed, a troop has 
the privilege of restricting its membership in any 
way that it desires, providing that such restric- 
tions do not conflict with any of the regulations 
of the National organization and that they have 
the approval of the Scoutmaster and Troop Com- 
mittee. It is doubtful if it is wise to make any 
physical qualification. 

. Is there any such thing as “Lone Scouts?” 
—Scout P., Washington. 

A. Ifa boy wants to join the Boy Scouts 
of America and he doesn’t know of any troop 
near him, he should write to National Head- 

uarters asking for the name of the nearest 
Scoutmaster. National Headquarters will ask 
the nearest Scoutmaster to let the boy join his 
troop, even though he can not attend the troop 
meetings more than once or twice a year. Of 
course, the “Lone Scout’ will have to learn 
the work by himself from the Handbook, with 
the assistance of letters from the Scoutmaster 
and from National Headquarters. He will have 
to arrange with the Scoutmaster to take his 
examinations at such times as he can go to the 
headquarters of the troop. 

Q. What is meant by the word “bdilleted” ?— 
Scout D., Illinois. 

A. idiers are often lodged in private homes 
in the districts in which they are mobilized. 
This practice is known as “‘billeting.” 

. What kind of a bird is the road-runner? 
—Scout L. S., Oklahoma, 

A. The road-runner is a western bird some- 
times called chaparral-cock, but in the West 
known as the road-runner because of its habit 
of running along in front of one on the road. 
In the times of hostile Indians, a road-runner 
was a good picket or advance guard, giving 
warning of concealed foes; sometimes called 
Paisno; belongs to the family of cuculidae. The 
American road-runner is the Geococyx Oali- 
fornius, or, in a language which everyone can 
understand, the ground cuckoo.—Dan Beard. 

Q. In time of war would a Boy Scout be 
called upon to enter the field and take part in 
the actual firing?—Scout H. J. F., Conn. 

A. No. The Boy Scouts of America is a 
non-military organization and its members are 
subject to no military duty éxcept that which 
might be expected of any American citizen in a 
national emergency. 

. In some books I have read I have seen 
the statement that two smoke signals indicate 
distress. In the Handbook for Boys there is a 
statement that three smoke signals indicate dis- 
tress. Which is correct ?—-Scout 8S. B., Maryland. 

A. According to the Ethnological Report of 
the United States Government, three smoke sig- 
nals indicate distress, three gun shots in suc- 
cession are a call for help, three whistles of 
a steamboat are serious cause for alarm. Three 
is almost invariably a call for help, a cry of 
distress, or a notice that something serious has 
happened, or is about to happen. Keep three 
in your mind for danger.—Dan Beard. 


Earn Money Shipping Paper 
The Boy Scouts of Vermillion, O., W. E. 
Childs, Scoutmaster, recently shipped 4,360 
pounds of old books, magazines, catalogues 





Freehold, N. . | 








and newspapers to the New London Waste 
Paper Company, of New London, Ohio. 
The picture shows the papers tied up 
ready. for shipment. On this first order 
the scouts cleared $15, which will be used 
to help defray troop expenses. 


SUMMER CAMPS 








GWE Summer Schools 


catalogs have made many os 
fete exclaim: “If I could only be 
a boy again and go to Culver this 
summer !”” Without them you 
can’t imagine what a summer can 
do for your son—what it is doing 
for other men’s sons who will 
some day be your boy’s competi- 
tors. Naval, Cavalry and 
Woodcraft Schools, 
open to boys as young as 
12 years. Send for cata- 
log of whichever school 
interests you. Address 

























SUMMER CAMP, New Bloomfield Academy 


Outdoor sports of all kinds, under care of resi- 
dent master. Instruction if required. Health- 
ful outdoor life among the hills of Sherman’s 
Valley. Every boy taught to swim. 


Eight weeks from July 5 to Aug. 30, $60; no 
extras. For full information or enrollment, ad- 
dress D. C. Willard, Headmaster, Box M, New 
Bloomfield Academy, New Bloomfield, Pa. 














s 
amp Indianola fe" Bey" yor take 
Beautiful Location. Unquestionably one 
of the best best and 
most reasonable camps in the ow. We 
guarantee everything at repre- 





want, and eir wish 

have. Free bookle Address t. F. G. Mueller, 
Dir., Madison, Wis. Chicago 0 : 1515 Masonic 
emple. Tel. Central . 











CAMP ALGONQUIN 


On Asquam 
Would you Tike to have the bettie hi 
had, with 


Tutoring f 
required. Circular fri Address 
EDWIN DE MERITTE. S15 Baylston Steet, Beato: Mace 

















ti ] 
Bear Mountain Camp 
Cranberry Lake, Adirondack M’ts. 
This camp is snuggled among the trees on the 
shore of the lake, 1600 feet above sea level, = 
rounded by a picturesque game country. Fishin, 
hunting, canoeing, Swimming and all the delights 
of the health giving Book- 
let and full particulars A addressing J. M. Balder- 
son, Prop’r, Wanakena, N. Y. 


























TO HIRE 


Camp grounds 2% acres at Point 
Pleasant, Bathing, Boating, 
Fishing, Be. Fully oh pe ay wit! 
army sleeping, cook and mess tents, 
with all necessary equipment, lar; 
enough for 75 people, surrounded 
Pine and Ce = trees. Climate very 
healthful. Send for Literature. 
Reservation by week or month. 


Serg’t.L.W. Carkhuff SS 
Care of Battery B Field 
Elizabeth, N. gins 




















In answering advertisements 
please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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[No advertisements for this column are ac 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un 
satisfactory service.]} 








THE WAR MAY END THESE POSTAGE STAMPS 


European War Packet; Belgium, Turkey, 
Germany, England, France, Russia, Bosnia, 
Japan, Servia and Austria-Hungary—50— 
all different, 25c. Approval sheets at 50% 
discount. Albums 30c to $55.00. List and 
monthly paper free. Scott’s Catalogue, 1000 
pages, paper covers, 85c; cloth $1.00 post 
ree. 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 


127 Madison Avenue, New York City 














108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 
Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
i0c. 1000 Finely 

t U. &., 25c. 1000 

50 per cent. 


STAMPS. 
via, Brazil, Peru, 
Java, etc., and album, 
65 differen’ 

— wanted, 


List Free. buy stamps. 
man, 5961 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Leuls, Mo. 


ALL BARGAINS —Postage 9c. Extra LOWEST S Pnee 


tOREIG 
125 Verietiee 1 Ly fore ee Collection of 510 Var.$1. 
500 Mixed. Old & New..10c | 100 Varieties, unused 50c 
40 Varieties Cut sq. Env.19c | 30 Mexico ......... 
10 Civil War Rev. Long. .10c 
10 | ne ae ©gc00asnese 

17 Var. N. State Rev.l5c | 1000 Hinges ........ 
ae ha “Specials as pny - $08. Please state if 
i lesire approvals. GEO. E. HAYNES 
TAM? con aa Caxton” Bullding, Cleveland, Ohio. 











104 diferent STAMPS, including U. 8. 
1861 Civil War, Japan, Argentine. 
ete., large Price vouly ane New England 





Stamp Monthly Finest approval 
sheets. 50% discoun 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO. 
73 Washington Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





100 varieties used stamps. 

1 packet stamp hinges. 

1 pocket stamp al! 

1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties 
1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties. 


ALL 
FOR C 
10 varieties unused stamps. 


Lake View Stamp Co., 520 Union Bidg., San Diego, Cal. 





= by tee ts FOREIGN STAMPS FROM 
DIFFERENT FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Including Bolivia, Gold Coast, Guatemala, Hong Kong 
— Monaco, on, Tunis, Trinidad, 


gain. With each a, = _ our pamphlet, which 
tells all about “How a Collection of Stamps 
Properly.”’ a my cry ‘STAMP & COIN CoO., 
Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 





STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 


Old Mexico, Malay (tiger), China (dragon), 
Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica By gy <2 
etce., 1c. 100 diff., Jap. N. Zid., , Se. Big 
List, Coupons, etc., yom 1000 F Fine Mixed 
20c. 1000 Hinges 5e. Agents Wanted, 50%. 
BUY Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ALL SPECIAL U. S. LOT 


5 Spanish War Revenues. 

~ FOR /10 U. 8S. Envelopes, cut sq., incl. War Dept. 
: Civil War Revenues. 

10c 6 New York State Reven’ 

CROWELL STAMP CO., 








M*GLEVELAN D. 0. 








BE PREPARED 
To classify your stamps you need a Vest 10c. 
Pocket Watermark Detector............... 


50 different stamps FREE if you menti . 
LIFE.”’ Burt 4 en Miles 











Ys’ 
McCann, Kirksville, Missouri 








STAMPS FREE—}°° | = , im names < 

wo collectors an 

Bosnia pictures 1906, 10c.; 30 Sweden, 10c. we tee 

mania 1906 pictures =< heads, 10c.; 20 diff. Foreign 

coins, 25c. ; 04 U. 8. ~, ¥ 5c. Lists free. We buy 
ps and co ns. Buying 








stam 10c. 
TOLEDO “STAMP co., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
40 dif. U. S.—20 diff. India. 
5 diff. N. Y. State Revenues. 


“FOR y 0 3 diff. Salvador Unused. 


FOYE DYE STAMP COMPANY, .~ Lafayette Blvd.W. 


Successors to Western Stamp Co. Detroit, Mich. 


1000 Mixed for 12 Cents 


This is our regular 25 cent mixture containing about 
200 varieties and is sold only to th 
ph ly ose applying for our 


FAR WEST STAMP co. 














TACOMA, WASH. 





Stories of Stamps 


By FRANK L. COES 





dissatisfaction among readers of this 
column because the current catalog 
has no currency table and because the 
headings of the various countries give no 
equivalent in United States money. I had 
a nice letter from a scout’s father in Can- 


Taisen seems to be a good deal of 


250 ada about this, and the same thing is re- 


ferred to in other letters. 

Now, I could get out of this by saying 
that 1915 is the first year the catalog has 
omitted the list (which is true). Better, 
perhaps, to suggest a way for the ones 
who can’t get a 1914 catalog. The stand- 
ard dictionaries (in your school or public 
library) have a table of some kind under 
“Coins” which will help. In fact, it ought 
to answer all questions, but there are some 
like the Swedish Rixdaler and krona that 
catch the unwary. 

Now, a Rixdaler, when current, was 
equal to 54 cents (U. S.) and a krona is 27 
cents (U. S.) or just half. It won’t take 
very long to figure the “ore” or “skilling” 
from this. The “reis” of Brazil is another 
funny one. One thousand reis, which is 1 
milreis, is 80 cents (U. S.), so that 1 reis 


, {is the great sum of three one-hundredths 


of a cent, and 100 reis is three cents. The 
boys in Brazil ought to be good at 
arithmetic. 


Tue Corns or tHE Countries aT War 


A little table of the coins of the war 
countries will help: 

A Russian Rouble is 55 cents. 

A German Mark is 24 cents. 

An Austrian Krone is 20 cents. 

An English Shilling is 24 cents. 

The Franc, of France, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Alsace, Luxembourg, Monaco and Switzérland, is 
20 cents (or nearly so). 

This makes all Europe that is in the war 
plain enough for you to figure out the rest 
for yourselves. 

But, while I shall try to get the catalog 
man to listen to your pleading for the coin 
table in the catalog, I want you to listen 
to a word or two of caution. The catalog 
gives you a value for an exchange basis, 
and a price for used and unused specimens. 
You should remember two things: These 
prices are for fine copies. If unused, the 
stamp should be clean, have even margins 
and good gum. If used, the paper should 
be carefully removed, leaving no thin spots, 
the cancellation should be li ght, and the 
other things, like eurbinnthoga margins, 
color, etc., as good as possible. Stamps 
that don’t come up to this are not usually 
worth as much as the catalog price. 


“Revenves” Are Very INTERESTING 


My anes. about “finds” of stamps 
bears fruit in inquiries as to revenue 


If you 


stamps on old legal documents. 
find the stamp in place on the document, 
you may be sure that it is in its original 
condition. That is, if it is imperforate, or 
part perforate, or full perforate, it is as it 


was made. Some collectors. insist on hav- 
ing imperforate revenues in pairs, to prove 
this. One stamp, on the document, is just 
as good. Only keep it as it is, and cut the 
document, leaving room enough to prove 
that paper and stamp came together; or, 
as one scout said, “grew that way.” 

Now revenues of all issues are very in- 
teresting. Match and medicine revenues 
are very pretty when mounted, and quite 
the best engraved series known in fiscals. 
They have some value, too, but “finds” are 
not so common now, except in the country, 
or in old stores. 

A scout asks for the classes of U. S. 
fiscal (revenue) stamps. Here they are: 
Consulate, Documentary, Playing Cards, 
Proprietary, Stock Transfer Tax, Private 
Match and Medicine, Beer, Tobacco, Cus- 
tom House and State Revenues. To these 
we can add several kinds for the Philip- 
pines. Probably I’ve skipped a few minor 
classes. The only revenue stamp catalog 
I know of is Forbin, printed in France. 


AnotHer WonpverFut Finp 


Another letter, the most interesting, tells 
of a real find. In lower Delaware, the 
writer tells me, he has found a box of old 
covers and has so far found a pair of 
1851—Type I—l1I-cent and all other values 
of the imperforate issue up to 12c. He 
sent the pair for inspection. It was clean 
and whole, quite the best I have seen in 
any collection. It looks as if this scout 
would have enough to sell or trade to pay 
for his clothes and build his collection, too. 
A thrifty boy, and if he keeps on as he has 
started there won’t be any doubt of his 
success. 


Two Scouts’ Questions 


A scout asked me why there were two 
bears on the St. Louis postmaster stamp 
of 1845. Some hunting has turned up the 
information that the Seal of the State of 
Missouri was used as a basis for the 
stamp. I confess it doesn’t look much like 
it, but perhaps the engraver was not an 
artist also. 

Another scout asks if I can tell him why 
the Columbian series does not show Colum- 
bus’ life in proper order. This is a point 
where the critics of this beautiful issue 
have clear sailing. I don’t know why Co- 
lumbus asks aid on the 5c, and the queen 
hocks her jewels on the $1.00, with lots of 
mixed history before and after. Probably 
the idea was to put the important things 
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[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ez- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 


POSTER STAMPS {f.don Shy ‘hot “sda'to te 


by means of our Poster Stamps? If you are not a col- 
lector why not start Now to collect a oe 
Stamps? Our price list and a sample will be sent 
receipt of a two cent stamp. LONG-FOX POSTER 
STAMP COMPANY, i339 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
n the Stamp 
World. "Subecription 
I 10c. 


STAMP NEWS fi. "ais 


Enter the subscription contest now. Philadelphia Stamp 
News, 1708 N. 18th Street, Phila., Pa. Est. April 1, 
1910. 5 medal awards. 


$$3——OLD OINS WANTED, at 
$4.25 each paid S U 58. Eagle Cents dated 185 


2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of old coins dated 
before 1895. Send 10c. at once +3 New Illustrated 
Coin Value Book, 4x7. Get posted; it may mean your 
good fortune. C. F. CLARKE & CO., Coin Dealers, 


x 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 
If possible send names 2 col- 


STAMPS 5. sin srs 3 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 








bm yy A a a about all 








FREE 100 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 
> Mention this paper. Large album, 





FREE ?; Dendy Packet Stamps, Big Illustrated List, 

5. Free Coupon. Sample Peelable Hinges, 
Ete., Etc. so name and 4 2 active Stamp Col- 
lectors & 2c postage. U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 





fa SAMs. 105, China, &c., stamp dictionary and list 
3,000 bargains 2c. Cata. stps. of world 12c. Agents, 


50 per cent. A. Bullard & Co., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 





| Illustrated Stamp Album, 560 spaces, 250 
ATTENTION! hinges and 100 varieties, Se. 


WRIGHT, 210 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Mass. 


WAR- COINS!2° countries 10c. 22 different 25c. 75 ry 
eof 4 centuries $1. 1000 mixed $8. 20 di 
silver $1. Baldwin Coin Ex., Box 1083, Richmond, Va. 











ANY BOY who wants an Eastman Kodak, a 
Pocket Knife Tool Kit, a Spald- 
ing baseball glove, or who needs 
spending money, or shes to earn @ gag = 
pass his 2nd class SCOUT’S test, is asked to 
us. Let us send you our list of BOYS’ PREMIUMS 
and tell you how you can easily earn one or all 
of them in your spare time. Be one of the thou- 
sands of busy boys this spring. 





SATIN-SHEEN PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. A. New Britain, Conn. 








BOYS: A SPALDING BASEBALL UNIFORM 
and one year’s subscription to Boys’ Life will be 
given to you for a few hours of your spare 


time. Sell your friends only 36 shoe 





STEWART BROTHERS, 715 Lexington Avenue, New York 








The Revised 


Handbook for Boys 


The Manual for all Scouts 
—Fascinating to all Boys 


BEST 
thirty additional illustrations. 
YET New Cover In Six Colors. 


Some of the NEW Features in it: 
illustrated; Merit 
Scout Regulations; How to Fell a Tree; How to 


Handle a Canoe; N 
dian, whistle and other signals, etc., etc. 


25 CENTS AT BOOKSTORES 


or sent postpaid for 30 cents. 


Thirty-two more pages than were 
in the original edition. Some 














on the most-used values. But then there 
is a great variety of opinion as to what 
were the most important things in his life, 
and so more discussion starts. 


Some RemarKaBie COLLECTIONS 


I told you about the Noak’s Ark collec- 
tion a scout showed me, but when I did so 
I had no idea I was to be told of more 
novelties in the collecting line. Up to 
date, I have had to comment on a picture 
gallery collection, with more or less history 
attached to each portrait; a map page as 
shown in stamps; a flower series; pages of 
railroad trains (or a transportation series) 
and several attempts at specializing a sin- 
gle issue, the best of these being a very 
clever set of pages on the “triangle,” 1894, 
U. S. series. The scout here has trans- 
ferred to his album, by means of careful 
sketches and hand-printed notes, the cata- 
log information concerning the “triangles,” 
and all the information in Mr. Power’s 
book on U. S., as well as quantities printed, 
etc. If he keeps on, his U. S. collection 
will rival that of Lord Crawford. It is 
wonderful how these things, in company 
with specimens of the stamps they illus- 
trate, have many times the interest they 
have when printed alone in a reference 
book. That is why I counsel your doing 
all that you can in one country or series, 
before leaving it for another. 


Pick tHe Best We Can Finp 


We can’t, many of us, afford to collect 
perfect unused stamps. People who can 
afford to, can also afford to be fussy. We 
can simply pick the best we can, and, when 
opportunity offers, trade it for a better 
one. To my mind, the things to be learned 
are still in evidence in a used copy. Far 
better a used copy than no copy, and even 
a poor copy is more to the eye and mind 
than a blank space. 


Wuat Is Neepep to Beorx 


A teacher in a school in Louisiana asks 
what he needs to get his boys started right. 
This is such an important question to all 
beginners that I answer it in full. You 
need a catalog, an album (or loose sheets 
to make one), good hinges, some stamps 
and patience. Also, as the best way to 
handle stamps is “not to handle them,” get 
a pair of stamp tongs or tweezers. They 
keep your stamps clean and you can work 
faster r{ter you get used to handling them. 

Don’t forget that every stam pyran 
means something learned, some new 
to understand and perhaps an added date 
to help you in your other studies. 


These Cousins Don’t Quarrel. 


My cousin and I have a nice little trick 
of preventing disputes. For instance, it 
has happened that the two of us and my 
elder brother have gone bathing. My 
brother is through with his bathing and 
leaves his suit to be carried home. Other 
boys would start quarreling as to who 
should carry the suit, but we just settle it 
by “odds and evens.” We first decide the 
number of times we have to win till it is 
decided. We are both glad to try it, since 
each one of us believes that he will out- 
et the other, and we have always abided 

the result. I’m sure it has saved us 
vag | a@ quarrel—Harry Jaffe, Brooklyn, 








Boys, 1t’sYour Ammunition! 


U. S. Cartridges (in the red, white and 
blue boxes) were first made for Boy 
Scouts. Their success was so striking 
that today thousands of the most ex- 
perienced shooters in America use U. S. 
Ammunition. 


-22 Calibre Short Cartridges 
for BOY SCOUTS 


are the most lar cartridges ever made 
because “they where you aim.” 
A Book i fer Boy Scouts 
Write for our free book, “How to Use Fire- 
arms.” We'll mail it without charge. 
UNITED te bd CARTRIDGE co. 
2311 Trinity Build lew York 
NATIONAL LEAD pen General A Agents. 


SELBY SMELTING & LEAD Company, San Fra 
YOU CAN EARN 


BOYS MONEY 


selling our rubber stamps, stamping devices and sup- 
plies. Used in every office, factory, store and home. 
Practical guaranteed products on which we pay liberal 
commissions. Send 25 cents today for sample stamp of 
your name with self-inking pad and our complete illus- 
trated catalog with full particulars. If you want in- 
delible outfit for marking Scout Uniform, etc., send 50 
cents and state what wording you wish. You can be- 
come our representative in your locality. 
ECONOMY MFG. CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Surprise Your Mother 


with a present of a package of beautiful 
Engravatone Calling Cards, an exquisite 
birthday present. 50 cards with beauti- 
ful leather card case, with initial in gold, 
80c. Free samples submitted. 


FRANKLIN ART CO., Box 3, Little Falls, N. Y. 




















BOYS ATTENTION. A BUSHEL OF pe, For ten 
cents in coin we will d d, Directions 
for making a kite. 2. Aerial railway steaebianeat: It 
climbs the kite-cord to any height desired and releases 
@ parachute or other aerial toy. Then retums for an- 
other trip. 3. — Agency offer. All the boys will 
want one when they oo Be the first yourself. 
The Hammond Speciality Co., Dept. A., Trenton, N. J. 





"RINGS & MEDALS 


EW BOOK OF DESIGNS FREE 


OR Taner tne Ke 











WANT A MERRY-GO-ROUND? 
Home 


Merry Go- Round. 
ment. = D say Ay ¥, make it in an hour. 

to your frien particulars. 

Hub Specialty Mfg. Co., 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 














OFFICIAL S<c Axe and Sheath or Scout Compass- 
rng given with delivery charges paid, to 
any = Scout for selling 12 cans of Ashworth’s Ivy 
Brand Powder. Other premiums if desired. No 

card now for particulars and 
order blank. 


Ashworth Chem. Co., Dept. B, Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 





» We 








Dept. S, 503 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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37 Practical Tools 


All For 


Warranted 
Best 
Tool 


3 
U 
. 
H 
MY 


A Real Pocket Tool 
Kit for Scouts ‘1° 


Get one NOW for that camping trip. 
compact nickel case, contains 37 PRAt CTIC ab 
TOOLS of High-Grade steel. The ideal KIT 
for the ‘‘hike,”’ or in camp, 

SEND $1.00 TODAY AND 
GET YOUR -KIT PREPAID 
SPECIAL To SCOUTS 

Read again our offer to Scouts in April 
Boys’ Life, page 38 Send $1.00 NOW for 
sample. At least write for special offer. 
Sanctioned by Committee on Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America. 

CHASE SPECIALTY a 
118-@ Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 





Delivered vou FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 


Sime 


vin 


rt 
on 
; 2 
‘ ‘\ 





= wat 1915 catalog of Paces 
fey = pao our ur great new offer 


to 
a oe acent xD ie for bi 
tires ae sundries, etc. from our big 
| t contains ‘ nation offers” 
for re-fitti bs our oid bicycle aah I Ly ae 
Also =n © useful bicycle information. 
direct to a one 7 
LOW FACTORY PRICES . mee 


terms. afford hh ti reqorpundriee 
cannot y abicycle, tires or 
ety learning what we can offer . Write 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-17 CHICAGO, TL, 











































































VERY Boy Scout should ride one 

of these fine bicycles. Just the 
thing for a long trip in the country. 
| EMBLEM MF‘ MFG. COMPANY, Angola, N. Y¥. 





















THE HAW HAW CORNER 














Arran. 2—Hooray! I have invented a 
chicken—a new kind of hawkproof chicken ! 
It came from my overhearing Uncle Henry 
telling another man that he lost over a 
hundred chickens one-year when he let 
them run around in the fields. 

“I keep them shut in now,” said he. 
“They would do better if I could let them 
out, and cost less to feed, but as sure as 
I do, something seems to get them.” 
Right away my brain got to working. 
A hen could be made into a sort of hedge- 
hog, I thought, if it could have an armor 
of spikes harnessed around its back. But 
imagine a chicken in a harness of any kind. 














HURRAH FOR THE UNICYCLE 
Boys run, then sit down and coast in- 
eide this single hoop. It’s the latest 
and best health and fun producer in- 
vented, Boys, you don’t know what 
real fun is until you ride in the Uni- 
cycle, The Season starts April | and 
gade Nov. |. I give agents’ prices to 
sell Scouts so they can buy one and 
A a after school hours at a good 
Boys go wild over the Unicyele, 
rite me at onee for circular and 
Agents’ best prices. 
Thomas E, Bemis, Indianapolis, ind. 





It would flutter itself crazy in twenty min- 
utes. Next I thought of snails and turtles. 
Couldn’t a hen be made to drag along its 
own little house into which it could duck 
its nut whenever danger was nigh? Har- 
ness again! That wouldn’t do. 

Then it suddenly came to me like a flash! 
Every chicken its own chicken coop. Go 
in any direction. No harness. Safe from 
every side, hawk proof, rat proof, skunk 
proof, top, bottom and every side, All 
that is needed is a sphere of wire netting 
around the bird. Rolls wherever she wants 
to go. Is open so she can pick up worms 
and things. Plenty of fresh air, too. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

But some of the world’s greatest inven- 
tions have been of the simple sort. 

Aram 8—Uncle Henry doesn’t think 
much of my patent poultry pretector. He 
says I'll never get a merit badge on it un- 
less for the drawing. 

Apri 4—Uncle Henry is right. It won't 
work, at least not on hens. I made the 
thing. I bent two pieces of chicken wire 
over a round stone, put the hen inside and 
joined the halves together. There was 
nothing the matter with the workmanship. 
The sphere was as true as the eye could 
make it. 

But the hen! 

She just didn’t seem to take to it. When 


denly and bumped her from behind, This 
seemed to annoy her. She took a bigger step 
to escape it, she got a bigger bump; and 





then she got real peevish, and away she 





she made a step the thing rolled too sud- a 


The Diary of a Boy Inventor 


More of Jimmy’s Big Ideas 


By GUSTAVE VERBEEK 


went! It was a caution the way that thing 
rolled till it seemed to be fairly buzzing 
around the yard. Finally the hen got her 
neck through one of the meshes and ran 
over her own head, and I caught her, 
squawking with her feet up in the air. 

There’s something wrong in the applica- 
tion of this principle to a hen. I guess 
Til have to try it on a duck. 

They are more calm. 

Apnit, 10—It’s fun sometimes to let the 
imagination play on the crazy possibilities 
of some of the funny things around us. A 
folding hat rack has always appealed to 
me with its peculiar extending propensi- 
ties. I think all boys have at some time 


or other been fascinated with the way a 
slight scissors movement will send the long 
arm shooting out at lightning speed. 

Therefore, Jules Verne fashion, I have 
composed out of dreams a direct -push, 
crankless, sprocketless bicycle. 
like to bet it can be done. 


I should 
Some day if 





the boys see a human kangaroo shoot past, 
they will know it’s Jimmy, the boy in- 
ventor. 





Arrm 14—I took a stroll down to the 
river today and had a look at my Man 
Friday Catamaran, which I made last year 
from the directions in Dan Beard’s book. 
This year I am going to try a new stunt 











with it. In a square formed by the side 
~ and the end pieces I am going to tack 

eavily painted piece of water-tight can- 
vas. This will form a sort of floating 

¢ket on which one could squat. At night 
t will be perfectly spiffy to sleep on it. 
Just like a floating sheet. There would be 






, 
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almost nothing between my skin and the | g Lt 
— dng Gud talons wahen elk dhoes PUTT 
8 cradles of the deep—could you beat it? 
| is Worth 50c You x | Note—How about snapping turtles, etc? 





Be a Booster 


All true anglers are proud of their 
tackle, no matter whether man or boy. 
Every Boy Scout if he buys a 


Tripart Reel 


will be as proud of it as dad is of his 
reel, because the Tripart is as 


Swift and Silent 


as any reel in dad’s outfit, no matter 
what it costs. 

To the first thousand boys who send us within 
thirty days, $3.00 for the Tripart Reel, we will 
send FREE a Utility Pocket Scale, a “Good 
Luck” Solger and a One Oil Can—the 
wee _ of which is 50c, This offer is good 
Sor 30 days only. 

Each reel is unreservedly guaranteed, or 






( you want it. 

. Write for Catalog 
A.F.Meisselbach 
& Bro. 


12 Congress St. 
Newark, N. J. 










































if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don’t give it a chance to fail you— 
use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order, “3-in-One” is the 
one sure and safe reel 


lubricant. Won't 
gum; won't 
rust. Apply it to rod 

A vite. they will come 
apart easily. Use on rod, 
> —it’s good for wood—pro- 
motes piinbility. Rub on line, 
prevents rotting. Trial bottle 
sent FREE by 

3 IN ONE OIL CO. 

NM 42 ELR. Broadway New York City 


Rogers Silver State Seal 
Souvenir Spoon! 


Get this genuine, guaranteed 1881 
Rogers A-! State Sedl Souvenir 
Spoon of your own state. They cer- 
tainly are beauties. You never saw 
anything lovelier. The pattern is 
simply exquisite. They embody the 
new idea of smooth, large, bowl 
and the elaborately decorated bhan- 
dle. The kind women love. A heavy 
deep cut state seal design; noble, 
modern and elegant. The quality 
of the spoon is the very best, solid, 
substantial and rich. They are 
spoons you will be proud to own. 
The illustration gives you only a 
faint idea of the exquisite loveli- 
ness of the whole effect. These 
spoons are made and guaranteed 
by the time honored firm of Wm. 
A. Royers, which stands for finest 
designing, highest grade of work- 
manship and, longest wear. Every 
spoon is. wrapped in the original 
guarantee certificate. These spoons 
retail from 50 to 75c each, Special 
introductory price 15 cents each, 3c 
additional for postage on one spoon 
and le for each additional spoon. 
We need ambitious, energetic and 
reliable men and women to repre- 
sent us. Exclusive territory. This 
is a high grade clean proposition. 
Your opportunity ; grasp it; address 


Rogers Souvenir Spoon Co. 


2252 S. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, til. 












Con- 
tains no 
acid. It abso- 
lutely prevents 





























Mlustration '/, Actual Size. 


A fellow might feel a little nervous with 
so thin a protection between his hide and 
submarine attacks. 





A Crack Signaling Team 


Troop 10, Richmond, Va., won the sig- 
naling championship of that city at the 
annual signaling contest held recently. 
These boys sent and received correctly the 
following message: “Ask for the old paths, 
which is the good way, and walk thereon,” 
and their time was one-minute and fifty 





seconds. The scouts in the picture are: 
Samuél Anderson, Taylor Coleman, Frank 
McFaden, and De Witt Fanar. They are 
all first class scouts. 





From a Scoutmaster in India 

From Damoh, India, a letter has come 
to Boys’ Lire telling of every-day in- 
cidents and activities of boys in that far- 
off country. This letter was written by 
Mr. Ray E. Rice, formerly Scoutmaster 
of Troop 19, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Rice’s 
letter is as follows: 


India has many boys. They are very fond of 
all kinds of sports and games. They are always 
eager to hear what the boys in America are do- 
ing. If they are given a chance they will make 
scouts who can contest with our scouts at home. 

We always take boys with us for a hunt. 
They are barefooted. They can walk through 
the jungle very quietly. They seem to be able 
te see between the bush. The natives do not 
have guns and the deer do not fear them. When 
the guide sees the deer, he stops and gets under 
cover. We move slowly towards him and then 
try to stalk the deer. The black buck are the 
most common of the game. 

ese boys like to see new things from Amer- 
ica. A boy was just here. We let him use our 
typewriter. He wrote the alphabet and his name. 
He took the paper with him. How proud he was 
of his new achievement. I am quite sure that 
these boys will take up the ideas of scouting in 
such a manner. they are all possible scouts 
and India will profit by having such boys for 
the new India. 





Official Announcements 


National headquarters has been put to con- 
siderable expense in returning to the senders 
small balances sent in excess of the amounts nec- 
essary to cover the membership dues. These 
excess remittances have, in a number of cases, 
been caused. by the failure of scout officials to 
follow the directions for paying proportionate 
dues and making additional enrollments. Scout 
officials are earnestly requested to make sure that 
roper remittance is made, In future, no excess 
ees will be returned, 


The Supply Department regrets to announce 

that the » hs 4 items, contained in the cur- 

rent issue the catalogue of Scout supplies, 

have been adaion owing to the inability ‘of 

the manufacturers to carry out their contract: 
No, 542-549. Scout eckerchiefs, 





No, 5021. Trophy Shield 


| ‘een 











Built Especially for 
Boy Scouts 


Haversack Fishing Rod and com- 
plete angling outfit. Sanctioned by 
the Committee on Scout Supplies, 
Boy Scouts of America, 


Three piece black enamel, cork 
handled steel rod, with nickel- 
plated reel seat; nickel-plated mul- 
tiplying reel with click and drag; 
75 feet hard braided casting line; 
half dozen snelled spring steel 
hooks; one nickel-plated trolling 
spoon, half dozen assorted flies; 
assortment of sinkers; two-colored 
float—all in a neat carrying case, 


d h B 
Scout wissionnl ee . = $2. 50 


Split Bamboo rod, with two tips, 
making a fly, bait or boat rod; quad- 
tuple multiplying, nickel-plated 
reel, sliding click and drag; 75 feet 
of pure braided silk line; half dozen 
hand tied selected flies; 1 dozen 
double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot 
double gut leaders; 2 nickel-plated 
trolling spoons; assortment of sink- 
ers and two-color cork float; all in 
neat, leather bound carrying case. 
Made to attach to Boy Scout Haver- 
sack, (Steel rod if desired $5 00 
in place of split Bamboo) e 


Either outfit sent postage free. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Makers of “Fishing Tackle that’s Fit for Fishing” 


18 Vesey Street, New York City 
Established 1820 


SUAUAUOAEOOORUUAAUOUONOAUOUONEGUOOOHOLEAEOEOUOUOAEAUES 





The AUTO-WHEEL COASTER WAGON 
Wins the Race Again 


It always wins the race in any fair test of 


speed—and that is what boys like. Goes 
past the others like a flash because it has 
roller bearings like a real auto. A beauty, 
too, every part well finished and strong— 
steel hub caps—oval spokes—steel tires 
that won’t come off. 

Boys, let us tell you how you can get an 
Auto-wheel Coaster Wagon FREE if you 
can’t buy one now. Write today. 


BUFFALO SLED CO. 3 
131 Schenck St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
In Canada, Preston, Ont. 








PLAYS ee ee i 


Pi thas eres satiies Bt 


In answering advertisements please 
mention BOYS’ LIFE. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
—FOR BOYS— 


YouCanEarnAny of these Fine 
Premiums in an Hour or Two 








ae i ae a oe 


Boys, Earn This Tent No. 45029 


We will send you this fine Tent, Wagon or Lawn 
Swing for selling a few of our fast-selling 7-bar boxes 
of Fine Toilet Soa; j 





as your er, ° or itmaster, 

wi souk ten Picahgun pte eons call Ge coon You sell 
the Soap at 50c a box—send us the money within 30 
days keep the Premium as your reward. 


C. & R. SOAP EASY TO SELL 


Each fancy lace-trimmed box contains 7 bars 
of our most popular ice of only 


assorted 
Sooner saree NOW ask them tor eyou nd f 
yo rnd 
fine Premiums—a ew pours of pleasan work means 
Sprpeer'o eget See yeu. e agree to take entire shi 
expense, if you do not find 


== 
BOYS, Earn This 


one of 
a whole 


Farm Wagon; made of best a 
ant  iseed inches: 14 and 20-inch wheels; Fenvy welded 
tires; complete with tongue and extra pair of ts. 





Ram OUT ANT — Your father or mother must 
A, stalin Gat siving two references, or we 


CROFTS & REED CO, ciicaco 


















CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. G 234 CHICAGO 
GE GED cn ccccccdsiccccccoscce boxes of Soap 


and Premium No. ..........00+s+: I agree to 
sell the Soap at 50c a box and send you the 
money within 30 days, providing the goods are as 
represented. 

Name 


Stats 


GR, ABE o& BR. V. Wa cicccccccccccccssccvces 
Glve References: Banker, Doctor or Pastor. 

















>> Everywhere sy 
and Everything 








Birds in Motion Pictures— 


The moving picture men, says Our 
Dumb Animals, Love invaded the federal 
reservations for birds and obtained some 
novel and interesfing pictures. Permits to 


= |“hunt with the camera” were granted only 


after eggs had hatched, and the operators 
were allowed to work only when accom- 
panied by a warden, in order that the 
birds might not be unduly disturbed. 


They are Saving the Bighorns— 


Carl Burke, a Colorado boy, has sent 
in a letter and a picture which will be 
of especial interest to Boys’ Lire readers 
who remember Paul Lee Ellerbe’s story, 
“Saving the Bighorns,” and Charles Liv- 


ingston Bull’s article, “The Bighorns 
Nearly Gone,” which appeared in this 
magazine several months ago. 

“We have here in Ouray something to 
be very proud of,’ Carl writes, “some- 
thing whick I think I am safe in saying 
no other community, perhaps in the world, 
can boast of having. Between sixty-five 
and seventy of the true mountain sheep, 
or Bighorn, feed, within sixty feet of the 
depot, upon hay provided for them by 
the citizens ‘of Ouray. The hay is pro- 
vided in winter because all of their tender 
food is hidden beneath the snows in the 
bleak mountains above. 

“Seven years ago only an occasional 
glimpse of these wild denizens. of the 
mountains could be got, far up the moun- 
tainside—and then only when the snow 
and cold drove them to seek food. Every 
year since then, through the care and 
kindness of the citizens, who have placed 
hay for them along the foot of the cliffs, 
they have become more and more tame, un- 
til now they have come to know and to 
place confidence in man—and they feed 
almost fearlessly within fifty feet of the 
noisy, narrow gauge engines. 

“If other communities would recognize 
this custom which the Ouray people have 
been practicing, ‘the few scattered rem- 
nants might be left in peace on their 
mountain slopes to make more interesting 
the grandest scenery in our land,’ as Mr. 
Bull wrote in his interesting article in 
Boys’ Lire.” 


What a Scout Would Do— 

When you go in a place and a dog 
comes around growling, don’t pick up a 
fistful of stones. If you do, whatever be 
his nature, the dog will distrust you at 

















once. Speak kindly, act as though you 





are not afraid of him, and he will recon- 
sider and regard you as a possible friend, 
not as an enemy.—Farm Journal. 


The Mails Through the Sky— 


The Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has stated that the United States 
Postoffice Department was considering, 
and desired to establish, postal service by 
aeroplanes. The district in which this 
means of carrying the mails would be of 
special value would be in the Rocky 
Mountaineregion, where some towns only a 
short distance apart by the air line now 
require a trip of some hundreds of miles 
by the only available surface routes. An- 
other feature wherein aeroplane service 
has advantages over other 
methods is that the going is 
as good in winter as in sum- 
mer, a fact that holds good in 
any part of the country; and 
the present-day aeroplane can 
be operated in any but the 
boisterous weather. 


To Talk Over the Ocean— 


Remember the story, and pic- 
tures, in last month’s issue which recorded 
the great achievement of telephoning from 
New York to San Francisco? Even 
greater triumphs are in prospect. The 
human voice is already being transmitted 
over considerable distances without the use 
of wires. The feat was performed re- 
cently from a moving train over a space 
of twenty-six miles. It is predicted by 
scientists that it won’t be long until we 
shall be talking clear across the Atlantic 
Ocean! 


Boone Inscription Found— 


A few months ago an old farmer living 
near Hazard, xy was following a small 
stream on a fishing expedition, when he 
was suddenly startled by the noise of a 
ground squirrel. He turned and looked 
in the direction from which the sound 





came and noticed the letter “D” carved 
on a moss-grown rock. The farmer re- 
moved the moss from the inscription, and 
much to his surprise found carved in the 
rock the names of D. Boone and Simon 
Girty. 

The picture was sent to Boys’ Lire by 
Lawrence Davis, Hazard, Ky. 
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The Cave Scout 


(Continued from page 28.) 

has been reached and when there is — 
prospect of there being an openin 

the troop, within a reasonable length of 
time. Of course, if there is no ood 
of a vacancy in the troop, it is unfair 
to ask boys to stay on the waiting list. 
In such cases it is a good plan to en- 
courage the development of a new troop 
from among the boys applying for mem- 
bership. Your Scoutmaster or Scout Com- 
missioner can usually help you in getting 
a new troop started. 

In the smaller communities it sometimes 
happens that only one troop is organized 
when there is really material enough for 
two good troops. In such cases it is 
desirable to have two troops organized, 
since in this way a good deal of interest 
can be aroused by inter-troop contests and 
competitions of various kinds. 

In other’ towns and communities there 
is only enough material for one good 
troop. In such places it is better to have 
one large troop well organized than to 
have two small ones poorly organized. 
Here, too, it is a good plan to have a 
waiting list. It doesn’t hurt a boy to be 
required to wait a little while before ob- 
taining troop membership. He will ap- 
preciate it all the more when he finally 
attains his ambition. When the waiting 
list gets large enough a new patrol should 
be organized. Meanwhile, members of 
the troop should see to it that the pro- 
spective candidates receive careful prepar- 
ation for their future work as scouts. 

These considerations cover in general 
the big problems of troop membership, 
but there will always be some difficulty 
in making individual applications, as in 
the case of the Texas troop which we 
talked about a little while ago. In these 
individual cases, you must always consider 
whether or not the possible good you 
may be able to do for the prospective 
member is. greater than the amount of 
possible harm it will cause to the troop as 
a whole by receiving him into membership. 

Sometimes it’s a good plan to require 
prospective members to demonstrate, by 
their conduct and achievements, that they 
are worthy of a place in the troop. The 
troop can tell a boy that he will be ad- 
mitted just as soon as he has proved that 
he can be a good scout. Then it’s up to 
the boy. If he is really sincere in his de- 
sire to be a scout he will start right in to 
work for his membership. 





Several other questions which have been 
asked by Scouts are answered in the 
Questions and Answers Department in 
another part of Boys’ Lirz. Dan Beard 
has helped the Cave Scout with some of 
them, and so have other officers in the 
headquarters office. Don’t miss this de- 
partment, as you will find some very in- 
teresting things there. 





A number of you fellows have been 
sending in letters recently unsigned and, 
ot course, it is out of the question for 
the Cave Scout to reply to anonymous 
messages of this kind. The Cave Scout 
requires that every letter submitted be 
signed plainly with the name of the 
writer. Of course, all letters received 
will be considered strictly confidential 
and no names will be used in discussing 
these questions, if the request is made 
that they be not divulged. 

Well, come again in June, scouts. 

F. J. P. 


CUT OUT THIS AD. orth g 
SAVE 25c. ON THE NEW $2.50 


“IDE AL 1915 Model 
THREE FOOT 


RACE 


AERO - 
PLANE 


THE SWIFTEST, STRONGEST LONGEST FLIGHTED RACER MADE 


WILL FLY 500 FEET OR MORE 


Finest Sport on Earth. Safe, Healthful, Scientific. 


No Racer like this has ever been sold before for less than $3.50. It has every point that made our 
other Models famous--plus many new ideas that make this the swiftest, longest flying Racer made. 


SO SIMPLE IT CAN BE PUT Hg IN 15 MINUTES READY FOR FLIGHTS OF 


500 FEET OR MORE 


YOU WANT ONE OF THESE RACERS FOR YOUR VACATION 
Absolutely Guaranteed 


Price, $2.50 





Cut out this ad and take it to your dealer and he will credit you with 25c., so that 


you will get this great Racer for only $2.25. If your dealer cannot suppl 
order direct of us. 





iy you, 





Other lower priced “IDEAL” FLYERS, ready for instant fights: 


pan ag ag Racin; ng awe. retails for =, war, ve 


— SPEED-O-PLANE: “ 
og LOOP THE LOOP GLIDER ‘“ 
“IDEAL” SCALE DRAWINGS 
carrying hi Price includ 


Curtiss Flying Boat 
Nieuport Monoplane 
Bleriot Monoplane 


EASILY 
building and 





$1.25 
- - 1.75 
“ pa .65 


ct) = 25 
are accurate and will enable you to 
build 
flying instructions for 3 ft. models: 
Wright Biplane 

Curtiss Hydroplane 

Cecil Peoli Racer 


COMPLETE SET OF SIX $1.25 POSTPAID 


exact duplicates of man- 


és IDEAL” MODELS AND FLYERS. CAN BE HAD 
FROM YOUR DEALER 
Ask Any Toy, Department or Sporting Goods Store 
or Write to Us. 


HMELZER ARMS CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPELGER & HURLBUT, Inc., SEATTLE, WASH. 


SOME “IDEAL” DEALERS: jorpan 


MARSH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


KIMBALL-UPSON CO., SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
e List of Toys and Models FREE. 


Complete 48 Ps "Cctekig of 


Ideal” Model Aeroplanes and Supplies, 5c. 


Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., ¥""*"\3W"Youn 











Guess the Missing Letters—M —j-—r 
Earn This Pony 


Can you supply the two missing 
2 Here is a hint: Perhaps 
some soldier friend of yours can 
help you because the pony’s name 
is a military title. 


Cart and Harness Too 


will be given with this pony. 
are just as smart as the boys and 
girls who win Shetland ear every 
year in the Pony Club. 

want a Shetland pony for your very 













letters? 











Pony Man, Farm and Fireside G 
Springfield, Ohio 

I think the ne BUY *s name is Send me his picture 

and give me 1,000 Votes, also a Certificate of Membership in your Pony Club. 





I want a Pony, so please tell me how to get one without spending 
a cent. 

My Neme R.D 

P.O. State. 











You 


f you really 


own, here is your chance. 
The Pony Man will send 
you : pony — and 
tell you all about the 
other boys and girls who 
have won ponies in 
past. But you must 
act quick. 


Clip this Coupon Now. 
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IDEAL BOY SCOUT 
TENTS 


Every Scout Should Have One 








Note>—Itn these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used for 
poles by tacking leather washer to staff which 
catches In io-inch rings sewed In top of tent. 
Rings all. hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above ‘cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts 
of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their No. 1 Army 

Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured by us. 

No. i—Scout Tent—4xé6 ft., center 3 ft., 
wall, 1 ft.; 8 oz U. S. Army 
Khaki-Dyed, double and twisted 
filling duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes ..........+... 

No. 2—Scout Tent. Same Size. ’ 
double and twisted filling White 


Duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes ..........+.+. 3.50 
No. 3—Scout Tent. Same Size. 8 oz. 
Single Filling ordinary Khaki- 
Dyed. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and Ropes .............. 3.25 
No. 4—Scout Tents. Same Size. 8 oz 
Single Filling White Duck. Com- 
plete with Poles, Stakes and 
BED. Gar bececanckskoneiesstuaile 3.00 
If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 


in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catalogue and Samples furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 
A SCOUT OFFICIAL’S ENDORSEMENT: 
“With the boy’s welfare in mind, I most heart- 
ily endorse Tent No. 1.” 
(Signed) GEORGE M. PROCTOR, 
Scoutmaster, B. S. of A., Decatur, Ill. 

















yout. find your of- 
ficial “dog tent” (shown 
above )and everything else you 
want in the big new Carpenter 


Catalog for 1915. (No. 516.) 

Complete descriptions and_pic- 
tures of all the best and latest 
things—it’s the sure, reliable camp- 
ers’ guide. 

You can’t get along without the 
Carpenter Catalog. Send for it 
soon—the earlier the better; mailed 
free on request. 


£0-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


411-421 Wells Street, Chicago. 





ASTER and faster fly the Lonesome 
Corner letters—to and fro across 
the United States, over the line into 

Canada, over the oceans to other lands. 

What stories these letters tell—about 
scout life, school studies, games, cities, 
tall buildings, stamps, rivers, steamships, 
camping plans, government, historic places, 
autographs, poultry, aviation, books, wire- 
less, photography, coins, manual training, 
magic, railroading—everything, almost! 

Aren’t you in on this great sport? If 
not, get in now. The rules are simple; 
read them, and write now. 


Scouts 1x Hotianp Jorn 


Scoutmaster Casper Denis, of Amster- 
dam, Holland, and several of his Scouts 
have become interested in exchanging let- 
ters with American Scouts, and has opened 
a fine opportunity for our boys. He 
writes: 


Of Mr. Metelerkamp I got your letter of Dec. 
5th, 1914. As I am a Scoutmaster of the 5th 
Amsterdam ‘Troop (Carpenter Troop), 
going to give you some addresses of boys of my 
troop who are writing English; of course, not 
perfectly, but rather well. 

They should like to have their names placed 
in Boys’ Lire, and they will be very glad to 
receive some letters of American Boy Scouts, 
and start to correspond with them. 

The names of the boys are the following: 
Herm Reynders, Hendrik Onclin, L. J. Jorissen, 
J. V. D. Berg, P. V. D. Braak. 


I am 


Burrato Troor Forms an Overseas Cor- 
RESPONDENCE CLUB 


The Boy Scouts of Troop 24 of Buffalo 
have organized an “Overseas Correspond- 
ence Club,” to exchange letters through 
the Lonesome Corner of Boys’ Lire. Scout 
William E. Leidt, who is the president of 
the organization, writes: “All members 
are expected to write one letter per 
month until they have as large a list as 
they can conscientiously handle—that is, 
about three to five names, each in a dif- 
ferent country.” 

Scout Leidt reports that the following 
other officers have been elected: Rev. Rolf 
P. Crum, Scoutmaster, Honorary. Presi- 
dent; Stephen Clark, Assistant Scout- 
master, Honorary Vice-President; How- 
ard Bommer, Vice-President; John Ware, 
Secretary, and Henry Doleman, Treas- 
urer. 

The first batch of letters sent by the 
boys of this club, eight in number, have 
been forwarded to the Argentine Repub- 
he, Bahama Islands, Spain, France, Bel- 
gium, England, China, and Denmark. 
Here’s a fine idea for any troop. Take 
it up in yours now. 


Tuese Torn Wuat Tuey Want You To 
Waite to Tuem Axsout 


Joe J. Upchurch, Tex.; correspond with 
United States and Foreign Scouts. 
Maurice Munson, Ill.; correspond with Japa- 
nese Scouts in America or Japan who can 


talk and write English. 
Harry Anderson, 0O.; stamps from North 


America. 

Roy L. ©. Hostetler, Ill.; hunting, trapping 
and overland hiking. 

Donald J. Metcalf, Minn.; Scouts in Germany. 
Thomas S. Timberman, N. J.; western boys on 
wireless telegraphy, trapping and scouting. 





G. Olyde Garrett, Ga.; stamps, coins, ath- 








Our Lonesome Corner 


Buffalo Troop Forms an Overseas Correspondence Club— 
Other News About Letter Writers 





Any Boy Can Do It 


This is the way 


Pick out the name of a boy. 
Write a letter to him. 


Address an envelope with 
his name and the right post- 
age. 

Don't seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another, ad- 
dressed to the boy, in care of 
Boys’ Lirs. Mail this to us 
and we will forward it. 

If your letter is to a boy in 
North America or England 
put on a two-cent stamp. If 
it is to go to any other 
country abroad, five cents. 














letics, signaling, foreign scouts and scouts in 
Georgia. 

Forrest McCutcheon, Tex.; stamps, chemistry, 

debating, foreign scouts and photography. 

Page, N. Y. (A. 8. ); correspond 
with assistant scoutmasters who have formerly 
been scouts. 

William Engesser, N. Y.; foreign scouts. 

Tiny Barglund, 8. D.; American and foreign 
scouts on stamps. 

Andrew McNally, Ill.; correspond with for- 
eign scouts and exchange pictures and postcards 
with other scouts; first aid. 

James Foster, Pa.; electricity, wireless. 

Arthur E. Harding, Mass.; interested in archi- 


tecture, first aid, hikes and signaling; patrol 
leaders in California. 
Maxwell Haddox, Mich.; aviation, cycling, 


books and railroading. 
John L. Holverson, Mass.; exchange postcards 


and stamps. 

Frank Wood, Kan.; French and 
English boys. 

Rodolph Valentine, Iowa; patrol leaders. 

Claud Cross, Tex.; stamps, olg coins and 
telegraphy. 

Russell I. Peters, N. J.; foreign boys inter- 
ested in shorthand and telegraphy. 

Elmer Otis Bowyer, W. Va.; high school, 
second year work, and telegraphy. 

Carl H. Morrow, Tex.; English, German and 
American scouts; signaling and merit badges. 

Cari ©. Wilhausen, Tex.; boys in Texas and 


other states who go camping and on overnight 
hikes. 


German, 


Harold Freeman, Ind.; shanties, outdoor 
sports and electricity. 
Percy Winchell, N. Y.; 17-year-old patrol 


leaders interested in scouting and athletics. 
Lawrence Sacks, Pa. (A. M.); foreign 
scoutmasters and scouts on scout work. 
Ray Dwyer, N. J.; magic, aviation. 
Charlies Saylor, Kan.; boys in Canada inter- 


ested in trapping; scouts in Alaska and 
Colorado. 
Lee Maurer, Mich.; scouts in Germany, Nor- 
and Sweden. 


wa 

Harold H. Behrend, Wis.; American and for- 
eign scouts. 

Elbert Brown, Va.; foreign postcards. 

Charles Jenrich, N. Y.:; canoe trip between 
New York and Albany; books, overnight hikes. 
woodcraft, campcraft, scoutcraft and free-hand 


drawing. 

Edward Spoonhour, Kan.; books and collect- 
ing stamps and coins. 

Frederic N. Arvin, Jr., Ind.; troop scribes 
and others on books, collecting great men’s auto- 
graphs, movies, and with English scouts. 


red M. Waring, Pa.; telegraphy, manual 
training and drafting. 
Julius Lippman, N. Y.; Texas, Oalifornia, 


Washington State, foreign boys; wireless. 
Lynn Miller, Okla.; wireless, poultry, art and 

manual training. 

yo Lynch, Wash.; photography and hunt- 


ing; 8. 

Karl Cyrus Lambert, W. Va.; German scouts 
about war pictures and old and foreign money. 

Charles Struckman, Idaho; exchange post- 
cards, photographs of scenery; animals and 
other things in foreign lands, United States, 
Island “Possessions, Panama and Alaska. 

A. E. Johnson, Utah; bird nature study. 
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KRE-MO-LA 


BOY SCOUT HOMES 


and Every Home 


KRE-MO-LA Renews, Cleans, 
Brightens Rugs, Carpets, uphol- 
stery, Clothing and Textiles. 

A wonderful new  material— 
brings out the colors—gets the 
dirt and germs without drudgery. 
Put up in 10-25-50 cent packages. 
A 50c. package Renews 3 Rugs 
or Carpets, 9 x 12, or 108 square 
feet. Send roc. in stamps for 
trial package. 








Try it in your own home—then write 
for our liberal offer to 


The Boy Scout Troops of Your City 


The Kremola Products Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 























LoTs 


MONEY 6G? it 


87 & Scouts now know. 
More starting dai oe 
Send name of your 
Scoutmaster to PROVE 


earn plenty more. 
p money till are 
We_ also send 
FREE 12 “yO 
Sets. Any Boy Scout 
gy 2 —_, not earn $10 


spare time 
selling Giiaing Casters 
could not sell bread in 
a@ famine. 
S. MFG. CO., Desk tI, 
20 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Francis E. Chrestien, N. Y.; French boys or 
American boys who write French. 
William A. Niebuhr, Tex.; exchange coins and 
pictures with Phili pine and Hawaiian boys. 
Lloyd Petrie, Okla.; an English boy. 
Gilman Redding, Minn. ; movies. 
Robert Selby, O.; ee postcards, 
Walter Wilson, inn.; exchange snapshots 
with boys in Florida. 

Leslie Sewell, Md.; boys in India. 

J. Bisack, N. ¥.; stamps. 
Don M. Six, Ind.; automobiling. 


New Memsers—Wrairte to Turm 


The list which follows contains the name: 
of boys who have specifically requested to 
have their names entered in the Lonesome 





Hendrik Onclin, Hol. 


Claude Stein, Va. 
Eugene Rowan, Ala. 
George Graves, O. 
Kenneth Hales, O. 
Arthur Murry, 
Charles Minsker, O. 
Harry Farmer, O. 
Rollie Petterson, O. 
H. Ross Barrett, O. 
Sydney Kirkpatrick, 
Ark. 
Ralph Stecher, N. J. 
Brown Thomas, Oal. 
Charles Sweetman, N. J. 
Warren Cuthriell, Va. 
John F. Hines, Pa. 
D. 8. McCormick, N. Y¥. 
William A. Rainey, Jr., 
Cal. 
Howard Boss, Kan. 
~— P. Cobb, W. 
a. 


An increasing] y 
passed through 


last month, as this list will show. 


Corner. Write to them: 

Foreion 
P. V. D. Braak, Hol. L. J. Jorissen, Hol. 
Tor Peterson, Sweden. J. V. D. Berg, Hol. 


Herm Reynders, Hol. 





AMERICAN 


Henry z Hotchkiss 
Jr., N. 


r., 
Herald Te ol oO. 
Bob Emslie, O. 
Ray Broome, 0O. 
Carl Burdge, O. 
Wayne Perkins, 
Ted Barrett, O. 
Clem Bush, Okla. 
Matt Kelly, Wis. 
Fordyce Spencer, Pa. 
Horatio L. Bond, Mass. 
Klostar Powell, Okla. 
Norman Henning, O. 
Robert W. Hixson, O. 
Walter Socolofsky, 

Kan. 

Jack Dodson, Tenn. 
Benson Cashion, Mo. 
Wendell Palmer, O. 
W. A. McClure, Pa. 


Oo. 


large number of letters 
e Boys’ Lire office in the 


The 





names are of boys who sent them. Any one 
of them (either American or foreign boys) 
will be glad to have a letter from you. 











THE PLUMB ANCHOR BRAND 


NCHOR 


Re 
‘s 
o 
Whasine woll wns? 

Look for this Trademark on the Official Scout Axe. 
Designed and Furnished by 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 

Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 


Hammers Quality First 545% 


Hatchets 








— Porto-PANAMA Hats — 


CooL AS A DROP OF DEW 
Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable. Good as 
the South American Panama but cooler, lighter, 
more dressy. Direct from maker to you $1.50 post- 
paid. State size and send money order. a 
Pefunded if you are not ectly satisfied. Very 
stylish for Ladies A 8 ni Lop 
MAR OPEZ & CO., 


P. 0. Box 148. Tote San German, 
f San 


Porto Rico. 
Reference: Bank de Economfas, German. 














In answering advertisements 
please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Here they are: 


Ernest Walsh, Scot. 
Geo. H. Warrick, Eng. 
Maurice Berlyn, Eng. 


Winifred Watts, Eng. 
Leslie J. Cornwell, Eng. 
Robert Waugh, Scot. 
Wm F. Waugh, Scot. 
Walter Sermons, Eng. 
Arthur H. Eyre, Eng. 
Bert Jones, S. Wales. 
bas E. Withecombe, 


Jas. Eng Dodgson, Eng. 
J. .  ~ . 
W. Ruse, ~. 

John Roberts, Eng. 
Frank Musk, ~ 
Guy Henderson, ng. 
Claude Henry Knight, 


Eng. 
J. W. Batley, Ba Brit. 
L. N. Hurst, Eng 
> a Chandler Cook? 


Fred Hausten, Pa. 
Aaion i. N. Y. 
Wayne Ingli, Wis. 
Ralph H. Weaver, Kan. 
Burdette Frazer, Pa. 
Harry T. French, Conn. 
—— T. Gowen, N. J. 
y E. Edwards, Pa. 
. Shepherd, L. I. 
ciwert M. Gesler, Pa. 
Wynchester Cook, Mo. 
Melvin Hosler, Mo. 
Paul Williams, Va. 
Harold Burdick, N. Y. 
ay > 8S. Steinbauer, 


nan" Frazier, oO. 
Herman Chase, V 
Lee Bollinger, xls, 








Fore1cn 


P. Morris Monaghan, 
Eng. 

A. Sidney Cox, Eng. 

— ieee Ash- 
down, 

Cecil. eretpert, Eng. 

prone A Moore, ~— 

as ny John lapel, 


ng. 

John Anderson® Swed. 

Harold A. Leach, Eng. 

William n Graham, Eng. 

Claud atson, 
England 

A. Birch, England 

Patrick Joseph O'Neill, 
Ireland. 

Thomas Keane, Ire. 

Wm. Loder, Eng. 





Burton Milliner, Eng. 

ae Arthur White, 
n 

George A. Dimbylow, 
Eng. 


AMERICAN 


Harley Taylor, Ind. 
Charles Hahn, Pa. 
Glenn Maret, Wyo. 
Edward Neuser, N. Y. 
Fred Johnston, Mich. 
John A. Brookens, II. 
Max Levy, N. 

Anthony James Dimat- 


teo, 
James Sparks, Tenn. 
James A. Nuwash, 


Minn. 
Joseph Huckins, 3rd, 
Okla. 
Gordon Stephens, Pa. 
Willard Castle, Vt. 
wareis C. Lincoln, 


Cecil Thomasson, Ky. 


(More names of boys appear on following page.) 


“[ HERE'S nothing like 
a Mullins Canoe for 
real All you need to make this 
the most delightful summer you ever 
spent, isa Mullins; the greatest canoe 
ever made for bathing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, paddling--and all ‘round sport. 


are built to a your pleasure in the 


big outdoors. ar, canvas-covered— 
light, speedy, graceful and durable—and 
they cost no more than the ordinary kind, 
Write for Mullins big Canoe Book—It tells 
the story of the Indian Canoe and all 
about Mullins Boats. It's free. Wherever 
canoes are sold, you'll find a Mullins. 


The W. H. Mullins Company 
475Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 
“World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Steel and Wooden Boats 


Lf 
r 
























| GARIVAN STEEL 


Here’s the 
Knife they 
All Want! 


You can earn some use- 
ful pocket money by 
selling these splendid 
pocket knives to your 
Boy Scout friends, neigh - 
bors, etc. They sell on 
sight because they are 
distinctive different 
from any ordinary 
knife. 


3%” long, two “Car-Van” Steel 
blades—the finest knife steel in the 
world—made from the famous Da- 














(Deere 


Style Dil. 

Length, 3%”. mascus sword blade formula redis- 
2 Blades. covered by us, after years of ex- 
Price, $1.50. perimenting. Will hold a keener 


edge longer than any other steel. 
Unique Transparent: Handles, clear as glass and tough 
= horn, in which we can place the owner’s same and 
photo or patrol emblem desired. Our special agents’ 
a will enable you to make a good profit on every 
Enife you sell. 
Write naga for further particulars of this unusual 
proposition 
Send us $1. 50 for Sample Di! Kalfe —_ oe name 
and address and any emblem or photo in the handles. 


The Canton Cin Co. 


Dept. 63 


Canton, Ohio 


OOK FREE 


KENNEBEC each 
meer eee at 


KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 8 R. R. Squere, Waterville, Me. 
SSS LS LS iS SS SS 


y <a Bite ny scales, 1 you 














3. F. Gregory Dept. 46 cis wales 
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Of Course You’re Planning for Camp 


ARE YOU WORRYING ABOUT EQUIPMENT? 


What Your Tents Shall Be? 
Where To Get Cots and Furniture? 
The “Pots and Pans” You'll Need? 
How Much It’s All to Cost? 


We Have Thought of All That. Our Advice 
and Assistance are Yours 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOG OF CAMP SUPPLIES. 
WRITE US ABOUT THE PROBLEMS THAT BOTHER YOU. 











More Staves Coming from Japan 


Get your order in Now 
Staves Expected Late in May 


DO NOT WAIT! ORDER NOW! 
No order for less than eight accepted 








Price 15 cents each 
Express or freight collect 














DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 




































Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to Boys’ Lirz at One Dollar. Almost 
everyone is carrying one of these—they’re 
so convenient. Take up no room in your 
pocket, yet throw a bright light at night 
or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated 
over brass. Tungsten battery, guaranteed 
to give 400 per cent. longer service than 


any other similar flashlight battery made. 
2% volts Mazda lamp, 3 x 1% x % inches. 
Slide contact button. Send to-day and 


get this flashlight and Boys’ Lire one 
year. Both for $1.00. The supply is lim- 
ited. Send order promptly. 200 sth Ave., 
New York. 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
BOYS’ LIFE, Tue Boy Scour Macazine, 





























200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
You may send Boys’ Lire, one year, beginning. ......+-.+++eeeeeeees , for which I 
enclose One Do tvar. 
a ne vnc cbee bead 06d esPRnbaens coe ee dcccpDGbseeebeeueescomemes 
ee... cs dadabeccccevedsdceeeadegddosgsiesneeeesecerescaegan Uh ee 














(Send me the flashlight) 























Our Lonesome 


Corner 


(Continued from page 35) 


Wendell Palmer, O. 
Willard Post, Kan. 
Frank R. Doll, O 
Harold Haughey, Ia. 
Conrad Johnson, Md. 
R. C. Jenkins, Ark. 
H. V. Fitzpatrick, Ga. 
James Lewis Rose, O 
Glenn N. Davis, O. 
William Mood. oO. 
Percy M. Cullen, O. 
Ralph Champeon, O. 
Raymond McCreary, O. 
Norman Trerenrider, O. 
Free Ottemiller, Pa. 
Robert L. Adams, Ky. 
Charles Winans, N. J. 
J. Leo Bush, Ia. 
Leo L. St. Clair, ‘i'ex. 
William Crowe, Va. 
Dudley R. Wyandt, 
Kan. 
Kendall Towne, Cal. 
Luther A. Hacker, IIl. 
Duncan Trask, Me. 
Ralph B. Maxted, Ill. 
Mark Ogden, Ind. 
Harold V. Harper, Pa. 
George W. Yates, N. Y. 
Charles H. Miller, Ia. 
Maurice E. O’Brien, Ill. 
Robert Young, Kan. 
Donald Burkholder, W. 
Va. 
Karl A. Staehle, Wis. 
Horace Weller, Wis. 
Edward Lyons, Jr., 


Wis. 
Chas. O. Gleason, N. Y. 
J. — Kincheloe, 
a. 


Ralph G. Page, N. H. 
Willis 8. Irvin, Me. 
Alfred M. Cooper, N. J. 
Fred Roebuck, Ariz. 
Ralph Jones, W. Va. 
George Troost, Mich. 
Alex Carsey, Idaho. 
David J. iens, O. 
Leon H. Smith, Ia. 
Lawrence Wood, IIl. 
Frank Thoman, Kan. 
J. Owen Mowrey, Neb. 
Laurence Reece, Ia. 
R. 0. LeQueux, 8S. CO. 
Dale Winans, Ind. 
Gus Bock, N. J. 
Edgar Keller, Okla. 
Carl Howick, Ia. 
George R. Lyons, N. J. 
Fred Paulsen, Cal. 
Raymond F. Kelley, 
Ae 


Robert Kinnel, Kan. 
Albert Hjorth, Ill. 
David Higgins, La. 
John B. Craig, N. Y. 
E. J. Hemmer, Ind. 
(s. M.) 
Earl Freshour, Okla. 
Nathaniel J. Glade, 


Mass. 
Virgil Duncan, Ind. 
(A. 8. M 


. 8. M.) 
Luther A. Hacker, IIl. 
Lewis N. Powell, N. Y. 
Herman Yaras, Ind. 
Bryant Thompson, 
Mass. 
Albert M. Gesler, Pa. 
a Covington, 


Norris Goldsmith, N. Y. 
Arthur Avery, N. Y. 
F. L. Martmayer, N. Y. 
Leslie Sewell, Md. 

Jim Mavity, Ind. 
Henry Rozan, N. Y. 
Earle Bassett, Mass. 
Chester Rice, Pa. 

0. OC. Bush, Okla. 
Parks Glenn, Tenn. 





Wm. ©. Doebele, Kan. 
Lyman Mathews, Il. 
Carl Seigle, Pa. 
Engle M. Howden, N.Y. 
Max Stone, N. Y. 
Bob Roesch, N. J. 
Fritz Anderson, Pa. 
Tom Showalter, Ind. 
Charles L. Crawford, 
Ark. 
Granville Hicks, Mass. 
Leo Smith, Ill. 
George Kiner, Ill. 
Chester Olardy, Ark. 
©. Howard McClave, O. 
Floyd R. Pinec, N. 
Norman F. Seibel, N. 
Edward Bell, Jr., Pa. 
Gilbert Bond, Okla. 
Sam Kunkel, Tex. 
Wm. Shallenberger, Ga. 
Ralph G. Sutherland, 


Colo. 
Chas. LeG. DeBardel- 
ebeu, Ala. 
Carl W. Blackburn, Pa. 
James M. Earle, La. 
Stirling Menzies, N. C. 
Wm. L: Galt, Pa. 
E. M. Buchanan, Mich. 
Donald Mackey, N. Y. 
Wm. L. Walter, N. Y. 
George Smithers, Mass. 
John Swande, Wis. 
Albert Huemme, Pa. 
Walter J. Murtaugh, 
Wis. 
Robert Foreman, Tenn. 
L. H. Freeman, Ind. 
John Jodoin, N. Y. 
James Sheldon, R. I. 
Henry Austin, Ill. 
er H. Thompson, 


Hazen 8S. Atkins, Mich. 
Maxwell Hamblin, N. H. 
Stephen Heard, Mass. 
Edwin Bryan, Ga. 

Cc. K. Erisman, Pa. 
Malcolm E. Dodge, Mo. 
Omar Dedert, Ind. 
Newell M. Ferris, N. Y. 
Earl Staats, Kan. 
Jack Oliver, Tex. 
Alvan English, Pa. 
James Foster, Pa. 
John G. Connor, 


4 


Jr., 


N. J. 
Robley D. Evans, Okla. 
Russell Clarke, N. J. 
Eugene Montgomery, 


ass. 
Alvin T. Almer, Minn, 
Maxwell P. Boggs, Pa. 
— R. Argenbright, 


o. 

Gordon K. Price, Ill. 
Roy McMichael, Kan. 
Delbert Renner, Il. 
Billy Brunner, Tex. 
Willard Castle, Vt. 
Paul L. Jones, N. Y. 
Donald Walker, Mich. 
Charles Anderson, Pa. 
waged B. Cassaboom, 


ass. 

Wm. Howe, N. Y. 

Ray Blauser, Pa. 

Jack Canter, Md. 

Dobler Vanderslice, 
Ind. 

Will J. Cooley, Ala. 

R. Sutart Gracey, N. Y. 

Calvin Fenton, N. Y. 

Albert Lundquist, Ii. 

Freeman Hawley, Mass. 

Robert Forrest, Minn. 

Glenn Roscoe Taylor, 
Mich. 

L. M. Beebe, Mass. 

Hartwell Groner, Md. 


Turee More Burp Boys 


Here are three more blind boys to be 
added to the lists which were printed in 


the 
Charles F. Otten, 


Cohen, New York; 


New York, 


last two issues of Boys’ Lire: 


New York; Samuel 
Albert Hettinger, 
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FOR BOY SCOUTS 
CLEAN-LIVE-WHOLESOME 


‘THE BOY FROM 
REIFEL’S RANCH 


BY J. &. ELLIS 
A BREEZY BOOK 





OF 
THE PLAINS 
illustrated 


PRICE, NET, $1.00 
AT ALL THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 











THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
150 Filth Avenue ‘est Fourth Street 
STO! PITTSBUR 
|881 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 105 Filth bom Sy 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY FRA! 
Wabash Avenve 1121 MeGee Street S& 7 City Hall Avense 


ORDER FROM THE NEAREST 

















The Oologist 


BIRDS—NESTS— EGGS— TAXIDERMY 


HE OOLOGIST is the only magazine 
published in America devoted to these. 
It is indispensable to those making 
collections, as its columns are filled with 
exchange notices. All Boy Scouts should 
learn about the birds they see in their 
tramps and camps in the woods. Subscrip- 
tion, only 50 cents per year, with a free ex- 
change notice. Sample copy FREE. Address 


The Oologist Lacon, IIl. 





























Best grade cedar canoe 2fors 20 
Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. 


Ww rite for free catal iving rices with retail- 
er’s profit cut out. e@ are largest manufac- 
turers of canoes orld. (152) 


w 
Detroit Boat Co., 62 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











BOYS YOU CAN MAKE 
3’ BIG MONEY! 
selling THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE each month. 


Send no money. Write us to-day for 10 copies. 
All unsold copies can be returned. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, Dept. A-62, Smethport, Pa 
POULTRY PAPER peciodicat, “up- 


periodical, up- 

to - date; tells 

all you want to know about care and man- 

agement of poultry 4 pleasure or profit. 

Four months for 10 

Poultry Advocate, Dept. 197, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Paper 


J3Sais0e) Pencils 


DO YOUROWN COLOR DRAWING 


with Blaisdelis. All colors at your stationer’s or 
write for free color chart. Philadelphia. 


























Scouts Afield 


Boys are urged to send in re- 
ports of their interesting doings. 














CorozAL, CANAL ZonE.—Boys’ LiFe has re- 
ceived from Scoutmaster P. Woolworth a 
report of a relay message held on New Year's 





Day. The message was sent from the Governor 
of Colon to Colonel Chester Harding, acting 
Governor of the Panama Canal. The message 
was received from the Governor of Colon by 
Scoutmaster Anderson of the Cristobal Scouts, 
and the members of Mr. Anderson's troop car- 
ried the message as far as Frijoles on the 
Panama railroad at which place the Corozal 
Scouts took up the message and relayed it the 
rest of the way to Balboa Heights where it 
was received by Colonel Harding. Each boy 
carried the message one and one-half miles and, 
during part of the way, the message was car- 
ried through a driving rain storm. The time 
consumed in the trip was exactly twelve hours. 


MuskoGEE, OKLA.—The Muskogee Scouts, re- 
ports Scout Horace Foster, of Troop 1, are en- 
thusiastic over their chance to be of help at 
the Southern Commercial Congress which is to 
be held April 26 to 30. The Scouts are can- 
vassing the town to find vacant rooms, to label 
the streets, etc. They will act as pages and 
escorts during the convention. About 75,000 
visitors are expected and a large share of the 
work of handling this big crowd will fall to 
the scouts. They are determined to make a 
good showing. 
Canton, N. O— 
Scout Ray Kenneth 
Smathers, of this city, 
has made an unusual 
record in his scout 
work, having success- 
fully passed tests for 
twenty - seven merit 
badges. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
—The Annual Outdoor 
Competitive Point Con- 
test of the Richmond 
Council was held on 
April 5. There was an 
unusually large number 
of entries in the various 
events. The Richmond Scouts are takin: 
more interest in the work than ever fore, 
since the successful completion of the cam- 
paign for $10,000 which was held recently. 
Watton, N. Y.—Troop 1 of this town gave 
an historical pageant recently. The scene was 
laid in the Wyoming-Montana country in 1834. 
The boys were divided into four groups, each 
group being led by some gentleman interested 
in the scouts. One group represented a band 
of Piegan Indians, another the Grass Society 
of the Black Feet Indians, who were the allies 
of the Piegans, the third party took the part 
of a band of trappers, while the fourth party 
took the part of a troop of U. 8S. soldiers. The 
white men and Indians are on the eve of com- 
bat when a friendly missionary brings about 





Scout Smathers 


even 


peace. After the pageant the Scouts had ski 
racing and a flapjack feast.—Scout George Bray- 
son. 


Corpus Curistr, Texas.—The Boy Scout pic- 
ture, “Adventures of a Boy Scout,” was ex- 
hibited in this city recently for the benefit of 
the local troops. The scouts cleared about $20, 
which will be used in fixing up their head- 
quarters. 

PELHAM, GeorGg1a.—Scout Russell Gonier re- 
ports that the Pelham scouts make a specialty 
of long camping trips on which each scout is 
required to hike at least twenty miles. They 
are also unusually proficient in athletics and 
have never lost a game in baseball, football or 
basketball. 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—Two members of Troop 3 
of this city recently completed, an eighteen-foot 
rowboat which is furnishing the members of 
this troop a great deal of pleasure. Another 
member is working on a wireless set and the 
whole troop expects to start work soon on a 
log cabin in the woods near the city. 

Konaua, Hawatt.—Boys’ Lire has received 
a copy of “The Midget,’ published at the 
Crystal Palace, Kohala, Hawaii. This number 
of “The Midget’’ features the Boy Scout Move- 
ment, fully three-fourths of the space being de- 
voted to scout activities. 

LANSDALE, PA.-—Sixty scouts of the Lansdale 
and North Wales troops were the guests of 





Mr. E. C. ring, a of the = Val- 
ley Transit pany, being taken in a special 








MONEY 


for Every Boy Scout 
Money for Your Troop 


SAY, FELLOWS, You can 


make several dollars each week. 
You can get the money to buy that 
Bicycle, Motor Cycle, Canoe, Camp- 
ing Outfit, Tent, Wireless Set, Base- 
ball Outfit, Camera, Roller Skates, Hunt- 
ing Boots, Army Blankets or anything 
that you have your heart set on. 


How to Get the Money 


Make a tidy sum for yourself. Let your 
fellow troop members in on it, too, and 
add a fine amount to the Summer Camp- 
ing Fund of your troop. To find out 
about the plan just fill out the blank 
below. All this you can do by our profit- 
sharing plan. 





Fill out this blank and mail to us. 


PROFIT SHARING BUREAU FOR SCOUTS, 
2107 Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 


MY NAME IS 
MY ADDRESS IS...... oe eeeeeeeeeeeeeeesees 


eeeeee Peewee eeeereseeseeeeeeee 


NAME OF MY TROOP MASTER..... eeeeere 











The PET BOOK 


ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Cornell University . 
Just the book for Boy Scouts. Stories, 
housing and care of 70 pets, includ- 
ing the animals found in trips afield. 
Profusely Illustrated. 310 pp.+117 
pages half-tones. Price, $2.50 net. 
“Tt fills a long-felt want.” Am. Libr. Assn. 
Booklist: Mothers’ Magazine. 
“Book should be in every juvenile library 
and school.” Chicago Herald. 
“A book that has been needed.” Guide to Nature. 
For sale at all bookstores or shipped direct. 


THE COMBTCE. > ge COMPANY 
haca, New York 




















| BOYS! LEARN WIRELESS» 


Moke your own apparatus 
and run your own plant. 
Write ag full tat 8 
about A. Frederick Collins’s 
new book 


The Book of Wireless 


and other interesting new 
books just published. 


m 4 COMPANY 
D. APPLETON AND Seer ck 



































35 W. 32nd Street 
ES 
BOYS We _ have 1915 MODEL 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE for you. 





Seminal 


tiful wheel. earn it in a few weeks, 
a ~ ates work out of school 





EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
31-33 East 27th St. New York 


BOY SCOUT * CAMP * INDIAN 
PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Everything needed FP Outdoor and Indoor 


RECITATIONS * DRILLS * PANTOMIMES 
—Entertainment Material Headquarters— 
Call or send for free catalogues. 

WERNER & CO; 



































EDGAR S&S. 
(Dept. B), 43 East 19th Street - New York 
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FOR 
MOTORCYCLES 


Auto Tires 
—Motor- 
cycle Size 


You can’t buy better 
looking tires; nor any 
that will wear so long. 


V.C. on a motorcycle 
casing means real 
automobile tire con- 
struction. It guaran- 
tees weight, strength, 
durability. The vacu- 
um cups save many a 
slip. 





Guaranteed for 
5,000 miles, and 
good for double 
. that in average 














TRIPLE 





STURDY ‘success, 


A vacut CU 





















PENNSYLVANIA 
* THREE * STAR *® 
BICYCLE TIRES 


Built especially for 
the bike rider who 
wants a long wear- 
ing, oilproof, sturdy 
tire at a moderate 
price. Three differ- 
ent models, each of 
maximum qualityat 
its particular price. 


FOR 
BICYCLES 


Oilproof and 
Guaranteed - 
One Full 
Season 
against mis- 
h: p, includ- 
ing punctures, with re- 
repair or replacement 






The Safety, Strength and 
Superb wearing quality of 
these tires have made them 
the most popular of all 
manufacturer’s brands of 
bicycle tires. 


Made in red and gray 
treads, single tube and 
clincher types, they 
embody the highest 
known bicycle tire 










Sturpby StubD 
A 
MOTORCY “SF rnes 


Oilproof and 
guaranteed 


4,000 miles. 
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Read! Electrically 
Lighted! 





New ‘Motoroycle Li e 
Write for our new 1915 al 
nent fike't this bicycle 
ate. Other £ eatures,too. Send for 
ea x most wonderful bicycle 
value ever built. ai “ge for boys, men and women. 
«Pay as You Ride 4" oy 
je each ‘ 


riding it g it right os sway pay just a a littl 


offer. No TOA S23 foe as qatrs 
Arrow Cycle Co., Dept. 1575 i, cai tien ao 

















Every advertisement is carefully investigated 


before insertion in Boy’s Lire. Readers can 
help us maintain this valuable service by always 
mentioning Boy’s Lire when answering adver- 
tisements. 
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‘ike save CYCOBI WHEEL? 
Send 75c for Blue — — complete direction: 
enabling any boy to bi 























CYCOBI WHEEL co. ‘BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
GI VEN with ore rent sub- 
scription ($1.00) to 


BOYS’ LIFE, “A Bunch of Buckskens,” 
4 Great Color Drawings of “Western 
Scouts,” by Frederic Remington. 

















car thirty-five miles to Allentown to inspect the 
great power station and modern car barns there. 
In the afternoon the scouts hiked up Lehigh 
Mountain to the cliffs at its top, and met there 
the troop from South Bethlehem. They returned 
to their cabin at 6 o'clock and enjoyed a big 
feed prepared by mothers and friends. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J.—Scout Scribe Leslie V. 
Prior, of Troop 1, reports that the membership 
in his troop is now complete, and that dozens 
of boys are placing their names on the waiting 
list. They recently gave a motion picture enter- 
tainment, and cleared about $50. + 
BurraLo, N. Y.—The Boy Scouts of the Pil- 
grim M. E. Church presented a literary enter- 
tainment and comedy entitled “The Bowery 
Night School.’ The play was a success and $50 
was cleared, reports Scout Everett J. C. Ganger. 


San LEANDRO, Cat.—The Boy Scouts of this 
city took a trip to see the battleship ‘Oregon.’ 
The Scouts were taken to the ship on the 
Government tug by Commander J. Reeves and 
the officers of the ship explained the working 
parts to them.—Scout Lyle Foss. 

PirrspurGH, Pa.—La Vaille Edgar, first-class 
scout of Troop 66, and Edwin Keifer, tender- 
foot, patrol leader of the same troop, took a 
hike extending through four townships. Scouts 
Edgar and Keifer left at 5.45 A. M. and arrived 
home at 8.30 P. M., a pedometer showing that 
they had covered a distance of thirty-two miles. 
They would like to hear from scouts who have 
participated in a longer hike in a single day, 
especially from scouts in Allegheny County. 
The address of La Vaille Edgar is 3945 Du- 
quesne Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
address of Edwin Keifer is Boyson street, N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morcantown, W. Va.—The Boy Scouts of 
Morgantown, West Virginia, at an entertainment 
given a few weeks ago cleared $25.00 for their 
summer camp fund. They are expecting to 
have fifty boys in camp this summer. 

ASKLAND, ALA.—Scout William Graham of 
Troop 1, died on Monday, March 1, 1915. As 
a mark of respect to his memory the members 
of his troop sent a beautiful floral piece ar- 
ranged in the design of the boy scout badge. 


Euprep, Pa.—Troop 1 is working hard for 
their hundred dollar camp fund. They are rais- 
ing it by dues, cake sales, flower sales, and ex- 
pect a big boost when they give their scout 
exhibition. They hope to go to Cuba Lake, N. Y 
in June.—Faye H. Roberts, Scoutmaster. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA.—Word has been received 
at National Headquarters from Scout Scribe P. 
A. Dryzmalla and Patrol Leader Fred W. Carl- 
son, both of Troop 1, telling of the splendid 
progress their troop is making. They have had 
two hikes recently, one to St. Augustine, a dis- 
tance of thirty-eight miles, and the other to 
Fernandina, thirty-six miles from Jacksonville. 
The troop was met in Fernandina by twenty-two 
Boy Scouts outside of the city limits and were 
taken to the public school, where they gave a 
demonstration for the school children. 

CoLtLtEeGe PirK, GA.—Troop 1 recently gave a 
benefit performance of the play entitled “Boy 
Scouts.”” Every cent of the proceeds was do- 
nated to the Welfare Committee of the Women’s 
Club to be used in charitable work in College 

ar 

BABYLON, L. I.—Ten members of Troop 1 
recently hiked twenty-one miles to Huntington, 
where they practiced various scout activities in 
the hills near that place. All of the boys drew 
maps of the trip to qualify for First Olass 
Scouts. The trip was in charge of Assistanit 
Scoutmaster William Fowler. 

Caro, Texas.—The Boy Scouts of Troop 1 are 
all equipped with suits, tents and complete 
camping outfit. They have built a log cabin, 
their own gymnasium and swimming pool, and 
have made everything themselves. 

Cuirron Force, Va.—One of the good turns 
which the Boy Scouts of this town have done 
is to supply a widow with coal and provisions 
during the winter months. The troop was re- 
cently presented with a fine American flag. The 
business men of the town are now planning to 
construct a swimming pool for the use of 
the boys, as a mark of appreciation for the 
excellent work they have done. 

HAZELWoop, WasH.—The troops of Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls of Hazelwood and 
Kennydale took a joint hike recently to a hill 
several miles away, where they all cooked their 
dinner together in the open. 

BucknsR, VA.—The Boy Scouts of this com- 
munity have a permanent camping place on 
the farm of their Scoutmaster Prof. Victor N. 
Maucher. They are engaged at present in con- 
structing a dam across a stream on Mr. 
Maucher’s farm in order to provide a lake for 
swimming and boating. They also plan to erect 
a log cabin twenty by forty feet which they will 
use as their troop headquarters. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—Troop 3 of Manchester, 
gave an exhibition of scout work and two farces 
before a large audience on March 12. The 
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QORBIN, Duplex 


Coaster Brake 


takes half the pedalling 
out of bicycling and 
doubles the fun, 


Your feet don’t have to 
follow the pedals in a 
ceaseless grind. 

You take it easy 
when you want to 
-—rest back, and 
just coast along. 

It’s great sport and safe 
sport, because the Corbin 
Brake gives you complete 

control of your wheel. 

You stop it gradually or 

instantly as you wish. i 

Sold aad equipped by 
dealers everywhere 
Write for qeaieg 
THE CORBIN SCRE 

CORPORATION 
The American Hard- 
ware Corp., Successor 
New Britain, Conns 





























troop did it for a “good turn” and gave the 
profits to the Red Cross.—George Winch, Scout- 
master. 

Harpor Beacn, Micuican.—The City Coun- 
cil has donated a parade and exercise ground 
in the heart of the city for the use of the Boy 
Scouts. In addition to this, Capt. J. G. Kish 
District Supt. of the Coast Guards, has donated 
$100 to the scouts for gymnasium apparatus. 
Several other citizens have expressed a desire 
to donate a like amount if needed. With these 
evidences of the interest of the people, the 
Scouts are hopeful that their ambition for a 
winter gymnasium and drill hall will be realized. 

CROSSVILLE, TENNESSEE.—Patrol Leader Rob- 
ert Schlicher reports that Troop 1 took their 
first hike on March 13, The scouts of this troop 
are determined to make their organization one of 
the best in their section of the country, under 
the leadership of their Scoutmaster, C. Vv. &B 


amy. 

Lows, Mass.—A big rally for the scouts of 
this city and nearby towns was held on March 
6. More than two hundred scouts with their 
Scoutmasters were present. It is proposed to 
have three or four such meetings in the course 
of the year to bring the various troops together 
and to stimulate interest in the movement. The 
next rally will be held early in the summer 
and will be an out-of-door meeting with field 
sports. Two silver cups will be awarded at this 
out-door rally, one for the winner of the wall- 
sealing contest and the other for the winning 
team in a tug-of-war. 

Brookiyn, N. Y.—The annual dinner of 
Troop 60 was held on Thursday, March 25. An 
elaborate menu was served, every portion of 
which was furnished by members of the troop. 
The members of Troop 60 are still talking about 
the fine clam chowder made by Scoutmaster 
Fred. F. Packard. 

WasHBURN, N. D.—The Boy Scouts of this 
city gave a concert recently at which they cleared 
$78.00 which will be used in purchasing camp 
equipment. The citizens of this town recentl 
contributed $750 with which to construct an 
equip a scout headquarters and gymnasium in 
the b t of the Congregational church. The 
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Time and Money Saver 


Qil Paste” Polish 


For all kinds of Black Shoes 
Blacks, Polishes, Preserves 


aso Russet “Oil Paste” 


Same size box, each 10c, 
Ask Your Dealer for 
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There is a Difference in Polishes} 
















Buy Motors Direct 


Why pay excessive dealer prices 
when we furnish you just .as high 
grade motors and practically 


Half i 











boys are planning now to spread the gospel of 
Scouting by giving a demonstration at Under- 
wood, N. D., in the near future. 

WicuiTa, Kan.—During the Kansas Older 
Boys’ Conference, held in Wichita, the Boy 
Scouts of Troops 2, 8, 4 and 6 acted as guides 
in showing the delegates to their places of en- 
tertainment. There were 1,395 delegates from 
forty-two towns and cities and 750 homes in 
Wichita were opened to these boys. As Wichita 
covers an area of thirty square miles, it will 
be seen that the scouts had quite a job on their 
hands, especially as the homes were scattered 
all over the city. The work was practically all 
done in one day, and was greatly facilitated 
by the generosity of the street car company, 
which gave the boys free Beanpenteties. 

LANSING, Micu.—Troop 1 of this city has re- 
cently been presented with a fine headquarters 
by the ladies of the Episcopal church. The 
Scouts, under the direction of their Scoutmaster, 
have done the repair work and painting. 

New York Orry.—tThe following letter was 
received recently by the officers of the New York 


Council: 

“Last Sunday the 2ist, I had the pleasure of 

ersonally viewing the courteous behavior of 

our Boy Scouts, who evidently came over on the 
10 P. M. Staten Island ferry boat from Man- 
hattan and boarded a Richmond car on the 
Staten Island trolley line. The unassuming 
manner in which they gave up their seats to 
ladies, when other ‘gentlemen’ held theirs, was 
surely a demonstration of that American spirit 
of chivalry which evidently pervades your ranks. 

“If this letter could be forwarded to the 
Commanding Officer of that particular troop to 
which these scouts belong, I would consider it 
a favor, as probably he would like to. know 
how they act when away from home. 

“I suppose you might be able to reach them 
when I tell you that the smallest scout had a 
bag or pouch upon which was printed ‘B. 8. A. 
Troop 31, Brooklyn.’ ” 

MauMEE, On10.—The scouts of this city have 
made a specialty of bird houses. They have 
also succeeded in securing the assistance of an 
expert wireless and signal operator to coach 
them. The boys are now busy making plans 
to open up a means of communication with a 
troop at gt’ tg naw. hio. 

Baysipe, L. I., N. Y¥.—Scout Scribe, Louis 
Warner, of Troop 1, reports a contest recently 
held by his troop. The different patrols were 
pitted against each other in the events of sig- 
nalling, first aid, drill, appearance, etc. Their 
Scoutmaster, Mr. Mills, offered a cup to the 
— receiving the most points and the Wolf 

atrol won. 

River Epa, N. J.—Troop 1, of this city, cel- 
ebrated its fourth anniversary recently when the 
members were the guests of the Scout - 
missioner’s wife at a turkey dinner. Interest 
in the troop has been growing recently and a 
number of older boys who had dropped out have 
resumed their active membership. 
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COUTING around for 

something to eat—and find- 
ing Beech-Nut Peaaut Butter! 
Say, what a sandwich for a hun 
fellow! Lots of nourishment noe 
taste that goes fine with bread or 
crackers. 








BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., Canajoharie, N.Y. 
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Magazine 


Catalog 


FREE! 














WRITE 
FOR 
IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 


Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all maga- 
zines and Newspapers at Lowest Possible Club 
Prices, and gives the quickest, most accurate and 
most reliable service. 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY ! 











Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 3,000 Periodicals and Club 





Offers. It is a BIG MONEY-SAVER and is FREE to for th king. 
The Name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT is the accepted ‘aout reliability 


and promptness in the magazine field. 


Send Us Your Name and Address TODAY! 


Agents Wanted to Represent Us 


Write for full particulars 


J. M. Hanson - Bennett Magazine Agency 
103 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WIRELESS 
RECEIVERS BOY SCOUT PHOTOGRAPHERS! 
Mark your — and photographic albums for 

This illustration 

shows our “Super- 


lor” type, 2000 ohms 
complete $5.00. Sin- 
gle receiver only, 









1000 ohms $1.65.] MARK ~ 
This is the headset es oe | — 
recommended in the THE (fees « +e THE 
oy Scouts’ Manual. \ 
It is the best you DATES vllhite, FACTS 
can buy for the 
money. 
Send stamp for er 
catalogue to “SNOW WHITE” WATER COLOR 
ot 5, soo 
C. BRANDES, Inc. P. 0. Box 578, Rochester, N. Y. 
9A LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 





| Earn Camp Funds by Building 
Bird Houses 








of 


| _ Each 
| South Bend, Indiana, promotes a sale of 
wren-boxes, selling from one to two hun- 


year the Humane. Society, 


dred annually. This year the boys in the 
picture organized a “Bird-box Company” 
and went after the business. They secured 
an order for two hundred as a starter 
and before they finished nearly four hun- 
dred boxes wére constructed and sold. 
They were built in the shop of the local 
Y. M. C. A. The lumber was purchased 
in bulk and in sizes that made necessary 
the least cutting. 

The boxes are cypress body and poplar 
tops, and the material for each box cost 
five cents, allowing a quarter of a cent 
for nails. They were sold for fifteen 
dollars a hundred. The profits will pay 
the expense’ of these boys for one week 
at Camp Eberhart. In addition to the 
boxes sold to the Humane Society, these 
boys took personal orders among their 
friends at twenty-five ceats apiece in- 
stalled, and are expecting to make several 
hundred boxes more. 

In connection with this work five one 
dollar bills were offered for the best five 
boxes made. Some of the prize winning 
boxes may be seen in the photo. Why 
don’t a lot of you Scouts try this scheme 
for earning money? 





Boy Scouts are Brave 
Fire-Fighters 


Brtmont, Mass.—Arrangements have been 
made by Scoutmaster Samuel D. Robbins for 
co-operation by the Boy Scouts with the Fire 
Department. In case of an emergency, ten 
whistle blasts will be sounded from the Fire 
Department Headquarters. When this signal 
is given, every scout within hearing distance, 
whether in school or church, or at home, will 
respond immediately, going to a designated spot. 

This arrangement was made after a series of 
serious forest fires, some of which were incen- 
diary. The new plan was tried out recently 
on a Saturday afternoon when the scouts were 
assembled to receive instructions in fire fight- 
ing, and the results were entirely satisfactory. 

ScaRsDALE, N. Y.—Roger ©. Dunn, Patrol 
Leader of the Beaver Patrol, has made a report 
to Boys’ Lire of the splendid work done by 
Scout Barnard Stacey in a recent fire in the 
schoolhouse in that city. Scout Stacey was one 
of the first to reach the scene of the fire and 
he and another boy managed to put the first 
stream of water on the blaze. cout Stacey 
also succeeded in saving a number of valuable 
articles from the top floor of the building. His 
promptness in reaching the burning building 











“Please mention Boys’ Life.” 


had a great deal to do with preventing a much 
more serious fire. 
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CrarEMONT, N. H.—While returning from a 
hike, recently, Troop 1 of this city, in charge 
of Scoutmaster J. P. Garfield, discovered a fire 
in a pile of lumber near the storehouse of a 
manufacturing establishment. It was the noon 
hour and the workmen in the factory were at 
lunch so the fire had not been discovered and 
had made considerable headway. The scouts 
tackled the blaze at once and after a hard fight 
succeeded in putting it out before it had a 
chance to spread to another larger pile of lum- 
ber which was near by. 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—Quick action by Scout Ar- 
thur Barnett probably saved the life of J. N. 
Kerper, a machinist in the Ford Manufacturing 
Company plant in this city. Kerper was work- 
ing on an automobile when oil ignited, setting 
fire to his clothes. He ran to the street, crying 
for —_ a Barat who ae poms, — 
ps eer the danger an uickly stripp 0 is mack- 
Made in America inaw, he wna it pM the burning man 
‘ree j and extinguished the flames. After putting out 
Tx “Wood” Flashlight for Scouts, as [/ the blaze he rendered first aid treatment and 











announced in the Official Catalogue of called a doctor. 

the Supply Department of the Boy MinForp, N. H.—The people of this city are 

Scouts of America, is now considered proud of their Boy Scouts, as a result of their 
almost as necessary to the scout’s equipment excellent work in a recent fire. The blaze was 
as an ax, for with it the hiker has at his ]| qiscovered in a barn loft and the scouts were 
service an instantaneous powerful electric among the first to reach the scene. Under the 
light—or red, white and green lights for leadership of Patrol Leader D. M. Prescott, the 
signal service. The battery will burn con- 9! boys assisted the firemen by removing the fur- 
tinuously for four hours, or indefinitely on niture from a nearby residence and also in 
intermittent service, and can be renewed at fighting the flames. 





any hardware or electrical store for 35¢. . Fu.— . 
Fits compactly in hip pocket. Flashlight com- | an9 ‘thaughifal work of three Ey eoute A noonday road in the blackest night! 
plete, $1.10, from any dealer or by post. possible fire was prevented recently in the Sev- 250 to 400 feet of light—flooded road. You 


For long distance night signalling we have enth Grade room of the public. school An can sail up any road with all the speed and 
erfected a ane new corn for mye oil stove overturned during class, igniting the Se te aCe beaten Fe eg i me 
aera, eee = code. she ail fibre floor beneath it. Scouts Kindred Hall, George t Simply t nines the witch and = 
| anhdnge rate ee nay carries tf ome k * West and Robert Ashley rushed from their seats ~ a er ore e by dy light. y ‘A 
case on the belt. Its many uses make i and extinguished the blaze. They also helped to get a stream of strong, steady lig! 

an invaluable part of the patrol equipment. wide, penetrating light that reveals every 


Write for descriptive circular. ero badly Michioael the other scholars who obstacle, every sign, every person, every 

Cc D WOOD ELECTRIC co 1 BROOKLINE, Mass.—A large group of Boy cant. a. sr novo bee MS 24 Reps goo 

wo o» snc. Scouts assisted the firemen of this city in check- extinguish. Every cyclist should have the 
136 Liberty St., New York ing one of the most serious brush fires that ondorfal” new DELTA. 


Brookline has ever known. Hundreds of peo- 


ple engaged in the fight of beating out the flames 

with brooms and shovels and forming a bucket 

brigade, where these methods proved ineffective. 

Irvineron, N. Y.—The Irvington Troop of 

SEND FOR COPY OF OUR NEW Boy Scouts fought a stubborn battle with a 


forest fire a few days ago. The fire had gained 
WIRELESS MANUAL No. 5 considerable headway before the scouts reached 
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2 seunke Sor it and it took an hour and a half of desperate EI tri B ] 
pe + ~y relating the work to extinguish the blaze. Fallen logs and ec Cc Icyc e p 
natural period of an an- standing trees were burning fiercely when the 
tenna; capacity of a receiv- boys entered the forest, and their prompt action A reliable, detachable headlight using one 
FO oe eettine cy ot || Probably prevented very serious damage to the|] ordinary No. 6 dry battery—the kind you 
mao aah lhe sige: tale for property. The scouts were directed by Assistant can get for 25¢ when the old one is worn 


Patrol Leader Harry Bradley. out. Battery will ordinarily last 8 to 12 
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amateur stations; in- will be delighted with it. 
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field of wireless telegraphy. the house bell. A woman opened the door. substitution! 
It is printed on good stock with a heavy paper “May I mow the lawn?” Donald asked. 
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allowed on an order amounting to $1.00 or more. F 
an wireless experimenter should be without the Donald accepted the price, Ten cents, Dept. F 
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describing in plain, clear language all sbout Belle. Push dropped his books in his room, and started 

Baretta: sta'ppons, foe, Telegreah Material, Betis Zor. Hl back for his first le with 1 job 

Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, Motor Boat Horns, ret grapple with & real jon, 


Electrically Heated Apparstus, Battery Coanectsre, Switches? “Hello!” cried a voice from the road. 
Battery Gauges, Wireless Telegraph Instruments, Ignition “ > ” 
Supplies, Ete. Ready about March Ist. It Means MoneySaved to ‘What 8 your hurry? 
you to have our Manual and our Catalog when you want to buy. Donald l ked back T d Cc. rt 
00 . e arter was 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY J} strolling along at a lazy pace. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


17 Park Place 114 So. Sth Ave. “I have some work to do,” Donald called. 
1106 Pine St. $01 Minsioa'se. || He took two or three quick steps and 











looked back as though expecting the other 
boy to follow. 
“Oh, take your time,” said Ted. “No 
. need to break your neck.” 
“THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER”! Donald was in a fever of impatience to 
The big electrical Magazine for those | get his ten cents earned. Yet, for all that 
Chuck full of experiments. ‘Intensely | he hesitated, and ended by ‘waiting. In 
Past crane, Monthly prizes ol$2-00fer| fact, most of the high school boys did 
ireless news, Complete Electric Course | about as Ted wished, for he was the oldest, 
ote. 50 to 100illustrations. Only be a F 


year in U 8. a On all ig the biggest, and the strongest of them 


Electrical Experimenter 238 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. “y have a job to mow a lawn,” Donald 
explained, hoping Ted would walk faster. 
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Ted’s stride remained unhurried. 

“Catch me mowing lawns,” he said. 
“How much are you getting?” 

“Ten cents.” 

Ted whistled. 
cents bad.” 

“I do,” Donald admitted. He started 
to tell about the requirement that he must 
earn, and save a dollar; but Ted gave an 
amused chuckle, and Donald flushed and 
became silent. He didn’t like to be laughed 
at. Somehow, Ted made him ashamed of 
:|his job. His enthusiasm began to cool. 
“If I wanted a dollar,” Ted said, “I’d 
=| go to my father and get it.” 

“My father wanted to give me a dollar,” 
Donald retorted. 

“And you wouldn’t take it?” Ted de- 
manded. “Oh, you knuckle-head.” 

Donald squirmed. He felt that it would 
do no good to explain again, that the dol- 
lar had to be earned. He hoped that the 
=| other boy would go away. But Ted 
strolled along at his side when they reached 
the house with the sad, neglected plot of 
grass, Ted leaned idly against a tree. 

“You surely picked out a fine big job 
for your ten cents’ worth,” he cunewed. 

Donald surveyed the lawn ruefully. It 
did seem awfully big. He. hadn’t noticed 
that fact when he had made his bargain, 
but Ted’s scoffing had robbed him of his 
zest. 

He found a lawn mower behind the 
heuse by the kitchen door. 

“Mind you, rake it clean,” the woman 
called after him. 

The afternoon had turned hot and sul- 
try. Ted lounged in the shade of the tree 
and grinned. Donald pushed the mower 
until it seemed that he must have cut all 
the grass in the village of Chester. The 
sweat ran down his face, and his neck, and 
his back, and his chest. 

“Half through,” Ted called. “Five cents 
earned.” 

Donald sat on the grass. 
through! He mopped his face. 

“Ah! cut it out,” said Ted. “Finish it 
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“You must want ten 


A New Model Typewriter! 
"the —— No 


LIVER 


The Standard Visible Writer 


BUY IT NOW! 


Yes, the crowning 
typewriter triumph zs 
here! 


It is just out—and comes years 
before experts expected it. For 
makers have striven a life-time 
to attain this jdeal machine. \ ‘de a am i 
And Oliver has won again, as 3 eae 
we scored when we gave the , a ee 
world its first visible writing. 

There is truly no other type- 
writer on earth like this new Oliver “9.” Think of touch so light that the 
tread of a kitten will run the keys! 

WARNING! 


CAUTION! This brilliant new Oliver comes at the 

The new-day advances that come alone old-time — It costs no more than 

on this machine are all controlled by lesser makes—now out-of-date when com- 
Oliver. Even our own previous models pared with this discovery. e 

—famous in their day—never had the For while the Oliver’s splendid new 
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Optional Duplex Shift. 

It puts the whole control of 84 letters 
and characters in the little fingers of the 
right and left hands. And it lets you 
write them all with only 28 keys, the 
least to operate of any standard type- 
writer made. 

Thus writers of all other machines can 
immediately run the Oliver Number “9” 
with more speed and greater ease. 


features are costly—we have equalized the 
added expense to us by simplifying con- 
struction. 

Resolve right now to see this great 
achievement before you spend a dollar for 
any typewriter. ou are using some 
other make you will want to see how 
much more this one does. 

If you are using an Oliver, it naturally 
follows that you want the finest model. 


tomorrow.” 

“I want to get through with it,” Donald 
argued weakly. Why wouldn’t Ted let 
him alone? 

“Ah!” cried Ted; “come on down to the 
station and I'll buy you a soda.” 

Donald’s good resolutions weakened. 
He was hot and thirsty. A long, cool soda, 


17 CENTS A DAY Remember this brand-new Oliver ce te greatest with ice cream floating on the to 

a ° z value ever given in a typewriter. t has all our pre- = “ * r) +. 99 * 

vious special inventions—visible writing, automatic spacer, 6%-ounce touch—plus the Wait until I rake this,” he said. 

Optional Duplex Shift, Selective Color Attachment and all these other new-day features. The soda was good. It trickled down his 
Yet we have decided to sell it to everyone everywhere on our famous payment plan— =| throat and seemed to soak into him joy- 

ously. 


17 cents a day! Now every user can easily afford to have the world’s crack visible 
“Have another,” said Ted. “I don’t have 


cc 


writer, with the famous PRINTYPE, that writes like print, included FREE if desired. 


TODA Y—Write For Full Details and be among the first to know about =I to cut lawns to get a dollar.” 


this marvel of writing machines. 
See why typists, employers, and individuals everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. Donald had another. 
But that evening, as he swept his fath- 


Just mail a postal at once. No obligation. It’s a pleasure for us to tell you about it. 
er’s shop, he was terribly dissatisfied with 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 310 Broadway, New York, N. Y. =| himself and his prospects. Tomorrow he 
YOU CAN RENT THE OLIVER TYPE TER REE NTH $4 =| had the other half of the lawn to do. If 
#08 by - she 3 ty he had stuck it out the job would now be 


(]UNHIOtDTTtTI IN ii iit tTtnininimtnmtmtti: | PF his hands Despite tres tm eda ont 


of something, and that Ted had something 
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———— = ° to do with it. 

SCOUTING! Hey, Scouts! This for all of You! Next day, after leaving school, he went 
DANIEL ee directly to the lawn. He hoped that in 
“ea Mr. Tomlinson’s Great Scout Book and Boys’ Life for a this way he would escape Ted’s attentions. 
BOON E| year—both for the price of the book alone. Thus: His plan succeeded, for he was one 

1} “Scouting with Daniel Boone.” Price..........- Wea deeetsus $1.20 away the last of the cut grass when T: 

OOS EA BUG COE FONE. bc 60 ee sansc0cd bea kbs, cassodeses 1.00 appeared. bits » eed 

oe “Didn’t go e, did you?” he as 
TO aad iC ce hhc ctednbd exOMENECe ped bbecoEbbebetcuns vas $2.20 “No,” said Donald. 


Our Price to You for Both, $1.20 
(YOU SAVE $1.00) 


If your subscription is paid up for 1915, we'll add another year to 
your subscription or send BOYS’ LIFE one year to some friend. 


“I whistled outside your house,” Ted 
explained. “Barbara came out and said 
you weren’t home. I guess Barbara 
doesn’t like me.” 
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Donald wheeled the mower around to 
the rear of the house and collected his ten 
cents. For a while he stared at the money 
in a sort of fascination. He had earned 
it; he had sweated and worked for it. Gee, 
it was the biggest ten cents in the world. 

“Come on up to the field and play ball,” 
Ted invited. 

Donald declined. He had earned a part 
of his dollar. He wanted to go home and 
tell Barbara all about it. 

And Barbara, when he had finished his 
story, went upstairs and came down with 
a yellow bank shaped like an orange. Into 
this Donald dropped his money. 

“Ted Carter says you don’t like him,” 
he remarked suddenly. 

“Does he?” Barbara asked. At supper 
she observed that a lazy boy usually tries 
to make other boys lazy. 

“Now what put that into your head?” 
asked Mrs. Strong. 

Donald looked at his sister. 
dered if she meant Ted. 

He had a mind, next afternoon, to look 
for other lawns to conquer. But Mr. Wall 
kept him after school. 

“Don,” said the teacher, “I’m speaking 
now as the Scoutmaster of Chester Troop. 
How much were you paid for cutting that 
grass?” 

“Ten cents,” said Donald. He was not 
surprised that Mr. Wall knew of his work, 
for Ted had gleefully told the story all 
over school. “I’m saving my dollar,” he 
added. 

“Ten cents wasn’t enough,” said Mr. 
Wall. “We expect our scouts to be thrifty 
and clean, but we also expect them to have 
dignity. We don’t want people to say that 
a scout will do anything for a nickel. We 
want them to say that a scout stands for 
an honest job and an honest price. If a 
fellow accepts a cheap price people will 
think he’s a cheap boy. I don’t mean by 
that that a scout must squeeze hard for 
all he can get. If he takes more than he’s 
entitled to he isn’t square. How much do 
you think you’re worth?” 

“Not much, I guess,” said Donald grin- 
ning. 

“Well, let’s see. Cutting grass in the 
heat of the day is hard work, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Now we'll talk about price. 
Do you think you’re worth ten cents an 
hour?” 

Here is a problem that was new to Don- 
ald. “Am I?” he asked helplessly. 

“I think you are,” Mr. Wall told him, 
“if you work faithfully. That doesn’t 
mean that a scout can take a job at ten 
cents an hour and then soldier so that the 
job will last a long time. A scout who did 
that wouldn’t be trustworthy.” 

“He’d be cheating,” said Donald. 

“He’d be lying, too,” said the Scout- 
master. “He’d be promising to do ten 
cents’ worth of work each hour and per- 
haps doing only about six cents’ worth. 
Do you see what I mean, Don?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Good! Ten cents an hour is your ‘price. 
And make each hour an honest hour. 

“I will,” Donald promised. He felt that 
Mr. Wall had put him on his honor. He 
threw back his shoulders with a sense of 
his responsibility. 

From this moment ten cents an hour 
would be his price. If nobody wanted to 
hire him for ten cents——. He drew a 
deep breath. Well, he’d cross that bridge 
when he came to it. 


He won- 


(Continued in June Boys’ Lure.) 





“Be Prepa 











Each tool Is 19M) Each tool Is 
perfect and ide of a 
complete, as 


efficient as 
an individual 
tool can be 


Handle Is 
nuine stag. ounces com- 
ase: Blac plete an 
Pearl Grain fits the \ 
Leather. ta nlce- 


Practical Tools—Hack Sa' 


w, Serew Driver, 
Flle, Leather Punch, Wood Saw. Knife Blade, 4 ¢ TRIMBLE, 5084 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BOY SCOUTS 


red”—to make big money. OWN 
A TRIMBLE’S SCOUT KNIFE & TOOL 
KIT, and become an agent. 


This KIT is guaranteed. to 
be superior to anything 
of its kind ever intro- 
duced, designed and built 
with that idea. SELLS 
AT SIGHT to Scouts, 
Campers, Hunters, Auto- 
mobilists, etc. 

Price, $2.00, Postpaid in 
U. 8. A. Absolute guar- 
antee with every KIT. 


OFFERS TO BOY SCOUTS 
No. 1. DETACH, fill out 
coupon and return ith 
$2.00 bill attached. 


No. 2. SEND NAMES 
and ADDRESSES of your 
troop, plainly written, 
signed by SCOUT MAS- 
TER, and $1.50 in cash 
or money order. Be first 
and get list signed today. 
Only one list of each 
troop accep! 

No. 3. COMPLETE KIT 
and ONE YEARLY SUB- 
SCRIPTION to BOYS’ 
LIFE given to every Scout 
selling SIX KITS at 
regular price, cash with 
orders. Get sample. 

No. 4. BE MY AGENT. 
Make money for your 
equipment or camping 
trip. SCOUT MASTERS 
take this up for your 
troop. Fill out and mail 
coupon today for full in- 
formation. 


A. G. TRIMBLE, 5084 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


DO.  cccccecvccccesseses 


I accept your offer 
as mentioned therein. 


eorccsrvescodscccccccsscccscccsecscce STATE 
any reason, the KIT is not absolutely satisfactory 3 every respect, 
Approved by Boy Scout Supplies Committee. 


City 
Guarantee—If, for 
money will be refunded at once. 


GMOS Bec iicicccccocsccsee 





Full Size. 
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Doc Scrubbing Brush 

Works with arush 

When Old Dutch Cleanser 
speeds him— 

Prevents attacks 

Of aching backs 

And guards the hand 
that leads him. 
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Here are 
the Things 
to Do It With 


Any one of them Given With a 
Subscription to Boys’ Life at $1.00 





“Reach” Catcher’s Mitt, made on 
the new Reach combination Basemen’s 
and Fielders’ model. One-piece face— 
a “pocket” is readily formed in a 
mitt of this kind. Regular Price, $0.65 


“Reach” Scholastic League Base- 
ball. (Price 65c. postpaid.) An excel- 
lent ball for young men. Regulation 
size and weight. Horsehide cover, 
made of woolyarn, rubber center. 





“Reach” Catcher’s 


“Reach” Fielders’ Glove. A “Reach Professional” Mask. (Regular Price, 
(Regular price 65 cents.) Bat, spotted, extra qual- 65c.) Young men’s size. 
Made of pearl colored leather ity white ash, burnt finish Made of heavy steel wire, 
welted, fully padded, leather —full size. (Regular price well finished and padded. 


ket lining, deep pocket 65c.) The Bat for the boy A fine mask for amateur 
cad web thumb. An excel- who is after the 400 players. Covered by Reach 
lent glove. average. guarantee. 


PICK OUT THE ONE YOU WANT— USE THIS BLANK NOW 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
BO. TOO cascvcvcicccescopeveinsvciaamesece as pictured in the May Boys’ Life. 


Please send it to me right away. For it I enclose a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 
with $1 for same. I understand the premium will come with all charges prepaid. 









Moonshiners in Jungle 
(Continued from page 18) 


pan. The fish, rolled in cornmeal, was 
soon sizzling in the bacon-fat and took 
on a nice brown—to make our mouths 
water. 

While we made relish of our first course 
of fish and biscuits, the rabbit roasted 
before the red coals on forked sticks. For 
dessert we had guava jelly, and topped 


j| off with black coffee. 


When we climbed into the canoe, dusk 
had already blackened the deepest re- 
cesses of the tropic jungle. We paddled 
up the creek toward the moonshiners’ still 
in some trepidation—full with the ques- 
tion, “Will they come tonight?” We 
moved in silence; I, for one, fearful to 
voice the query. A_hoot-owl, however, 
sent his call through the darkening forest. 
He said: 

“What — what — what; what — what — 
what; what—whoo-o-0-0-0-at?” 

We crawled from the canoe at the foot 
of the path and crept in to our point of 
vantage. All was dark and still in that 
jungle grotto. At short intervals came 
the eerie call of the hoot-owl. But in 
there by the still it was as solemn and 
dead as a graveyard. The still seemed a 
thing abandoned forever. And so I got 
to think it to be. James whispered: 

“I guess it’s all up.” 

But I didn’t answer, for I heard a 
creaking over by the lane. Then more 
creaking and the sound of wheels. 

ey were coming. 
(Continued in June Boys’ Lire) 


Want to Be a Pitcher? 


(Continued from page 21) 
throwing the fast ball, except that the fin- 
gers must rest on a smooth part of the 
cover (avoiding the seams)—the thumb 
preferably across the seams. The cover of 
the ball should be moistened with saliva 
under the ends of the first two fingers. 

In order to obtain the best results, this 
ball should be thrown with considerable 
speed, just as the fast ball is thrown. 





Worxine wire His Carcuer 


A young pitcher should rely upon the 
judgment of his catcher in the matter of 
kind of balls to throw, especially if the 
catcher is one of experience and has knowl- 
edge of the batters’ weaknesses. But when 
the pitcher has had an equal amount of ex- 
perience, it is a good plan for him at times 
to use his own judgment, since he knows 
better than any one else the condition of 
his arm, and what control he has of cer- 
tain balls. Instead of shaking his head 
when he disagrees with the catcher, the 
pitcher should have some other sign where- 
by he can tell his catcher to call another 
ball: such as rubbing his shirt or tossing 
the ball up in the air. It is a good plan 
to talk things over frequently with the 
catcher; make note of the batters—their 
strong and weak points, etc. 





Wuat Haprenep YEsTerDAy 
“Why are you moping there, Dick?” 
“T’ve no one to play with.” 

“Well, go and play with Freddie, next 
door.” 

“Oh, I played with him yesterday, and 
I don’t suppose he’s well enough to come 
out yet."—London Opinion. 
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The Merit Badge of 
Photography 


(Continued from page 17) 

which counts. Simple perfection in pho- 
tographic work is a thing which any one 
can acquire, but the art is something that 
is your own alone. Do you know that 
the photographs taken by certain men can 
always be recognized by other photograph- 
ers? That is because their artistic ideas 
are so pronounced. Wouldn’t you like 
your work to be so much your own that 
others would always recognize it without 
being told? 

This is quite a long talk about compo- 
sition, because I believe it is the most im- 
portant thing for you to learn in connec- 
tion with photography. You can become 
an expert in it only by a great deal of 
study and thought and practice. There 
is no limit to art. 


Taxinc INTERIORS. 

The easiest way to take an interior view 
is by flashlight. This settles the question 
of exposure and even illumination of the 
room. Take it at night when there is no 
light from outside to bother you. Then 
you can face toward the windows if that 
is the best view of the room. If you take 
the picture by daylight you must not 
have a window in front of your camera 
or it will produce a blur. 

A portrait may be taken either out- 
doors or in a room. If it is taken in- 
doors it is well to place the figure about 
five feet from a window, for then the 
light falls on the face with sufficient 
strength to light it well and to make it 
stand out from the background. But this 
is only a suggestion. You may find it 
better to have it nearer or much farther 
away. Make the pose natural. Don’t 
get the figure in a strained position. 

Make the landscape simple, put as few 
things in it as possible. A single old tree 
outlined against the sky is more effective 
than a forest of trees. Parts of a house 
is often better than a whole town of them. 
Three cows in a pasture make a better 
picture than a big herd. Remember your 
rules of composition and try to keep the 
objects in harmony and in balance. 


Action Pictures, 

There are so many kinds of action pho- 
tographs that it is hard to even suggest 
what kind to take. You had better select 
the kind of subject that interests you the 
most. Is your friend an athlete? Take 
a picture of him doing his best stunt. 
Are you fond of hunting? Get your chum 
out with a gun and take something he 
does on the “war path.” Are you fond 
of horses? Then take your camera to 
where your favorite horse is exercising. 
Are you a lover of birds? Try to get a 
bird flying on your sensitive plate. It 
often happens that in pictures of this 
kind we are unable to give enough ex- 
posure to make really good negatives. 
Wait for the best light that you can get, 
give as much exposure as the action per- 
mits and then trust to the developer to 
bring out as much as it will. That is all 
you can do. 


Stupy tHe Hasrrs or ANImMats. 


To make a successful picture of a wild 
bird or animal you must know some- 
thing of its habits. A wolf in a city street 
would look absurd. A sea gull on a moun- 
tain top would seem out of place. Study 





















Blaze the trail for 
the other boys _— 


Any Boy Scout can have the most up-to-date equip- 
ment in his troop and bring home splendid pictures 
if he gets a 


Seneca 


Folding Camera for Scouts 


Made in 3 sizes, $8 to $12, accommodating any 

standard make of film, this new member of the Seneca 

Tribe of Cameras offers more real picture taking ability 

than any Camera you ever saw for anywhere near the 
same price. 


No. 3-A Post Card Size 


‘10 


Compact, light, strong, made of aluminum with 
reinforced wood sides and heavy nickeled brass 
fittings, covered with waterproof leatherette, they 
are the ideal cameras for the hike or camp— 





Easy to load, equipped with a brilliant finder, 
fine lens and splendid shutter with push cord 
control. They are so simple to use that you 
are bound to get fine pictures. No scouting 
compares to scouting with a Seneca Scout. 


Get acquainted with the entire tribe of 
Seneca Cameras—Send today for the 


1915 Seneca Handbook 
Free for the Asking 


y It describes all Senecas from the little Scout at $2 
to the splendid Roll Film Senecas. Contains over 
70 pages of photographic lore and gives our money 
back guarantee—It’s yours for the asking—Send today. 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Company 
273 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bicycle Tire 
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‘ h a tire has been costing you an And the same experts and standards are 
Phan $4.25. But ey comes this ates > the soaking, C4 ype a ak 
° le tube, nied Akron 
Peter app ponte peed wey tte price, for a tire. 4 can von get more? Pou 
his is a Goodyear tire, made in the Glas Jess, but consider the risks. Here $2.48 
$2.75 halo we coset tires are pt nee xo, to ou the best that money can make. 
eumatic are ona bt ve 
Each ceed ans output, ern equipment "How to Get Them 
for methods have established t x ; — The Smooth Tread, stes 28 by 1%, costs 
Non- low price for quali you $2.48 per tire. ie N kid, sizes 28 
Skid geecet Komen vean balld a a - pack. 1%, 1% or 1%, $2.78. i 
better tire than year. le 
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Goodyear Motorcycle Tires. 
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ATTENTION! 


BOY SCOUTS AND ALL BOYS: 


Here is your chance to earn a vacation trip. 


You can do it without interfering with your daily 
duties, during your spare time. Our tour plan 
will enable you and other members of your troop 
to visit 
THE PANAMA PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION, AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


or you can present a vacation trip to your SCOUT- 
MASTER to the California Fairs or elsewhere, 
by adopting our MILE CARD PROPOSITION. 
Or— 

If you prefer to earn in cash, $5.00, $10.00, 
$20.00, $50.00 or more, you can do so, and 
spend the money as you like. 

Perhaps ‘you need a Baseball Outfit, pene Outfit, 
Canoe, Foot Ball Outfit, Bicycle, Wireless Set, Roller 


and Ice Skates, Camera, etc. Hundreds of Boys are 
already earning money for their vacation, and their 
outfi 


START at once—NO INVESTMENT required. Fill 
out coupon and mail today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY CO., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Please tell me about your TOUR PLAN so I can earn my vacation, or the 
Cash if I prefer. 
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You don’t have to be a Boy Scout to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Any Reader of Boys’ Life has this chance. 
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the habits of the creature which you are 
to photograph and see if you cannot make 
the surroundings express some phase of 
its life. An owl would not look at home 
perched upon the top of a tall dead 
tree, nor would an eagle seem natural in 
a thick evergreen. 

Of course, you usually have to take wild 
creatures when and how you find them, 
but more often than you would think, you 
can change the background by moving 
your camera a little. ft you haven’t stu- 
died up the subject you won’t know 
enough to move it if the chance offers. 
But here I am again on the subject of 
composition. Do you realize that the 
proper surrounding is merely a matter of 
harmony after all? 





Quarry Troop and the 


Movies 
(Continued from page 8) 
the hill, so she was parked in a lot by the 
lakeside and the rest of the troop went up 
to the cave on foot. 

Immediately upon their arrival activities 
began. Mr. Dickle formed them in line 
and marched them up beside the big au- 
tomobile truck that stood in the middle of 
the road. Here each lad was given a flint- 
lock rifle and sent over to the mouth of the 
cave, where Ethan Allen and a half-dozen 
Green Mountain Boys were waiting, seated 
about a camp fire. 

“Now, boys,” said the manager, when all 
had been served with guns and had taken 
their places, “those weapons of yours are 
only dummies. I don’t want you lads fool- 
ing with powder even in a sham battle. I 
won’t be responsible for your eyes. My 
regular actors will do all the firing neces- 
sary, and they will make smoke enough to 
cover the film. All I want you fellows to 
do is aim and pull the trigger. Are you 
ready now, gentlemen? Camera!” 

Mr. Dickle stood with his feet apart, 
megaphone in hand, in the middle of the 
road. The camera man had set up his tri- 
pod on the rear end of the motor truck, 
which was held on the very brink of the 
grade by its brakes. At the word “Camera” 
he began to turn the crank of his machine 
rapidly, and almost before they knew it 
the Boy Scout Engineers were being pho- 
tographed as part of a real feature film. 

Action followed swiftly. While the lads 
were sitting about the fire an Indian came 
out of the woods. It was Neshobee, the 
friendly Red Man of Judge Thompson's 
story. He advanced to Ethan Allen, his 
hand extended aloft as a sign of friend- 
ship. Then he began to talk, pointing into 
the bushes and up toward the leaves of 
the trees. Instantly the Green Mountain 
Boys were alert! 

“The Red Coats and the Sheriff!” 
snapped Allen, and every man was crouch- 
ing, gun in hand, waiting for the attack. 
A Red Coat appeared in the bushes! — 

Up went a dozen muskets, and the next 
instant there was a thundering roar! The 
Red Coat disappeared! But others came! 
They bobbed up everywhere! Behind 
bushes and trees! From rocks and logs 
they sprang, advancing and firing in ap- 
parently deadly earnestness! The roar of 
the musketry was deafening! Bruce and 
his chums were thrilled with enthusiasm, 
and af snapped their guns at every 
enemy in sight! On came the Red Coats 
and the Indians with the Sheriff of New 
York leading them! They advanced into 
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Money and Prizes 
For Boy Scouts 


You can make two dollars 
a week--or more 


Here is the chance you have been wait- 

ing for to make money! You can earn 

several dollars a week and at the same 

time secure many valuable Premiums 

including an ALADDIN HOUSE for 
your headquarters. 


No boy, not a Scout, can share in this good 
fortune ! 

We believe that Boy Scouts are the finest group 
of boys in America! We believe that they are 
honorable! We feel that we can trust them! And 
we ARE going to trust them! We are going to 
trust YOU! 

We will send you the goods prepaid, on consign- 
ment. You sell the goods; keep part of the 
money and send the rest to us. That is our plan 
in general, and here is our plan in detail! 

Upon receipt of your Application Blank properly 
filled in we will send you ten fifty-cent cans of 
REX HUMUS—yeast of the earth. We will also 
send you circulars and letters to mail out and 
introduction cards to = you in selling! We'll 
help you in every way! 

You mail out the letters to your neighbors. 
Then go around and see them the next day. 
Everyone who has a lawn or garden, or who 
has flower pots or window boxes, will want to 
buy one can at least, just to try REX HUMUS— 
yeast of the earth. Many will want to buy several 
cans right away. But everyone will want to buy 
at least one can. You should sell the ten cans 
in one afternoon; you will surely sell them all 
within a week. The more you sell the more you 
make! We pay you ten cents on every can 
you sell! 

In addition, upon receipt of your remittance, 
we mail you Sales Credit Certificates, one for each 
can sold. These are exchangeable for dandy 
premiums, such as an Aladdin House for your 
Headquarters, Camping Outfit, Tool Cabinet, 
Gymnasium Set, Wireless Outfit, Camera, Model 
Aeroplane, etc., etc. 

Just think! NOW is your chance to earn that 
new canoe, camping outfit, or whatever else you 
want! And you can do it easily! Selling REX 
HUMUS is the easiest thing you ever tackled! 
It’s a cinch for any boy to make a success of 
this. We back you up! 

When you read our pamphlet you will under- 
stand why everybody wants to buy. You mail 
this out along with the letter before you go to 
see the people. They are all ready to buy when 
you go to see them. And after they try REX 
RUMUS! Why man alive—then they’ll want to 
buy several cans! 

First thing you know you'll be making money 
faster than you ever dreamed of. Many people 
have first bought a small quantity to test out; 
and then ordered by the car load. You make 
enough money on one such order to buy almost 
anything you want! And we give you Certificates 
besides ! 

Every time you sell one can, you may be certain 
that you will sell several cans to the same person 
as soon as they find out what a wonderful thing 
REX HUMUS is! 

By all means, get started right away! Every 
day you delay means a loss of money to you in 
the sales you could have made by starting sooner! 
Why not get started TODAY? 

Send us your name and address, your Troop 
Number and class and your Scout Master’s name 
and address, and let us send you an application 
blank and full particulars, including a copy of 
our big premium list. 


PETERSON, SINCLAIRE & MILLER 
27 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 











CA 9 P Wate 6x6 Wall Tent 
os z —_ for Hikes or 
Camping. 


Durable, sub- 
stantial, no poles 
required, well ven- 
tilated, room for 
4 boys or adults. 


Great for summer 





hikes, camping or 
fishing trips. 
COMPAC — CO., Inc. 
10th and Canal Indianapolis, Ind. 








the open, firing deliberately at the little 
group of defenders about the cave! But 
their fire was answered with interest, and 
soldiers and Indians were stumbling and 
falling in all directions! 

And above all the din could be heard the 
voice of Mr. Dickle, the stage manager, 
roaring directions through his megaphone. 
“Great scene! Fine! Register excitement! 
Fall down, Murphy! Tumble over, there, 
Lisk; you’re dead—tumble, I say. Don’t 
be afraid of your uniform. Ill pay for 
that. Fall !—fall !—fall! Now, Green 
Mountain Boys, up and at ’em! Charge! 
Charge! Beat it, you Red Coats—you’re 
licked. Run! Git! Beat it, Issay! After 
*em, scouts, after em! Fine! Great scene! 
All right; that'll do. Quit firing.” 


HE roar of the flintlocks ceased and 

Bruce and the rest of the scouts 
stopped, thoroughly out of breath with ex- 
citement. The Red Coats and Indians 
stopped also, and, turning about, rejoined 
their erstwhile enemies. The “dead” and 
“wounded” stood up, too, and began to 
walk about and chat with the rest, all of 
which gave the scouts the impression that 
a “movie” battle was the only really pleas- 
ant kind of battle, after all. 

“Well, you scouts certainly filled the bill 
as Green Mountain Boys,” said Mr. Dickle 
when the boys reached the road where he 
was standing. “That will make a great 
scene. Now, just as soon as Bob gets his 
stuff stowed away in the truck, we'll start 
for town.” 

Brucé noticed that the camera man was 
having difficulty in getting his outfit in the 
truck unassisted, so he ran on ahead of the 
others to help him. 

“Here, Bruce,” said the movie operator, 
“you get up in the wagon and I will hand 
the things to you and you can stow them 
under the seat.” 

The camera man handed up the box-like 
machine, which Bruce started packing un- 
der the seat. Just as the operator started 
back up the hill to get his tripod, in some 
unaccountable manner the brakes of the 
heavy truck loosened and the big vehicle 
started to roll slowly down the hill. So 
steep was the grade ‘that the truck gained 
momentum at a terrific rate. 

Bob, the camera man, noticing what had 
happened, turned and ran swiftly down the 
hill. But it had gained such headway that 
he couldn’t overtake it. 

“Hi, there!” shrieked Mr. Dickle. “Stop 
that truck! Stop it! Good heavens, my 
film! It’s all in the camera, and the 
truck’s running away! Stop it, some one! 
Save the film!” 

Bruce’s first impulse was to jump from 
the truck and leave it to its fate, but when 
he heard the manager’s frantic appeal to 


save the precious film he climbed quickly |: 


over the back of the high seat. In another 
instant he grasped the steering wheel and 


jammed foot down upon the brake 
ever. 
Then bang——! the brake band snapped 


and the truck lurched forward again! 
Bruce had applied the brake too suddenly, 
and the next moment he found himself in 
a runaway motor truck that could not be 
— until it reached level ground. 
atrol leader felt like he was turning 
Be. " etiwe him stretched a long grade, 
and at the end a sharp turn! If he did 
not make: that turn the motor truck would 
crash. against a rock or tree and kill him, 
or at best it would plunge into Lake Dug- 
moor and then the film would be lost! 





Could he make the turn? 


Vacation soon will be here. Maybe you want a 
canoe, or pony, or camping kit, or gun, or camera 
or bicycle. Maybe a Scout’s new outfit. “les can 
have your choice—and You can get all the 
mae money you need, without asking your 
parents for it. You can pay your own way in 
*most everything. 


Any Boy Can Earn This Money— 


even the youngest. It’s easy! ‘You start a sil- 
ver-cleaning ess, this way. Take your own 
dollar, or ask your father or mother for one. 
(You can pay it back almost right away.) Fill 
out the Coupon shown below, -_ mail . ge 
= dollar (or — Order for a dollar) and 


stam) 
A Lightning Silver -Cleaner outfit and complete 
Directions will be — you. You = clean all 
e silver reg and charge 10c or 
5c each time. Every lady can watch you do it. 
Silver-cl is to her—and she'll 
be glad to have poe. 


Lots of Fun While Doing It— 


e Lightning Silver Cleaner does the work all 
by wT ieelt. You ‘need only watch it. Cleans any 
silver beautifully and thoroughly in a minute— 
like magic. Doesn’t harm the silver or “aeer-siat- 
ing in the slightest. Really saves the silver. (Let 
your mother try it first, and if she doesn’t find 
the Cleaner altogether satisfactory, you send it 
back at our expense and we'll return your 

You can earn the price of the 








Postage 
which please send me 
Lightning Silver-Cleaner out- 
fit and complete directions. 


(Your Name) ......... eececccese 
(Your Full Address). 
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‘es < Book 
Boy’s Camp Boo 
By EDWARD CAVE 
New, illustrated, cloth-bound edition ; contain- 
ing everything the boy camper should know, 
with full instructions for camping under all 
conditions? Numerous helpful illustrations 
by Norman P. Rockwell. 
OUR OFFER—For One new Poona tm to 


BOYS’ LIFE, the official Boy Scout I one 
at $1, we will send the “BOY’S K” 
FREE, all — d by us. BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“Oh! look, boys! 


Bill’s got a New Bike.’’ 








i ie whole neigh- 
borhood takes an 
interest in the lucky 
boy or girl with a 


new wheel. 


y The boys are quick 

——& to point out the New 
Departure Coaster Brake which won’t “slip” or “bind,” and 
who know that the New Departure makes riding safe andeasy. 


Even the grown folks notice a new wheel. They know how 
handy it is for getting errands done and giving the young peo- 
ple the valuable habit of earning their own spending money. 


It’s a healthier, happier town where every boy hasabike. But 
be sure it is equipped with the dependable, ball bearing 





The brake that gives perfect control at top speed, and saves 

the fatigue of constant pedaling. Stays in order and keeps 

free from rust—heavily nickel-plated, handsome in design. 
BOYS AND GIRLS—write us today—a patel =e 


do—simp! “Tell how to win a 
WATCH CHAIN, STICK PIN AND CUFF LINKS.” 


New Departure Mfg. Co., 101 N. Main St., Bristol, Conn. Vy 











The Brake that Brought the Bike Back 





































If You’re a LIVE BOY or a LIVE WORKER 


Among Boys You'll Want 
DAN BEARD’S New Book, Just Published 
«SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES”’ 


With more than 300 illustrations by the Author 


In answer to many rcquests from Boy Scouts themselves and 
others interested in the movement, Mr. Beard, the greatest au- 
thority on boys’ interests, has prepared his new book. Boys will 
find it an invaluable guide in constructing temporary or perma- 
nent shelters on their hikes or encampments. It contains easily 
workable directions accompanied by _ very full illustrations for 
over fifty shelters, shacks and shanties, ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to the fully equipped log cabin. 

HERE'S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
“SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES” $1.25 ( Both for 
BOYS’ LIFE for one year - - - =+- - 1.00} $1.25 


Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















On rushed the massive truck. It had 
developed express train speed now and it 
rocked from side to side like a ship in a 
gale as it tore down the rough country 
road! Bruce clutched the big steering 
wheel with deathlike grip and tried his 
mightiest to keep the cumbersome vehicle 
straight! He realized that a loose stone 
or a deep rut meant death to him and 
destruction to the motor car! His teeth 
were clenched and his face was white! The 
wind had whisked away his coonskin cap. 

“Oh, if I can only make that turn! I 
must! I’ve got to!” he told himself, as he 
saw the distance to the foot of the hill be- 
ing eaten up by the flying motor car. 
Nearer and nearer came the turn. It was 
a hundred yards away. Now seventy, 
fifty, forty! Would the truck stay on all 
four wheels or would it go plunging on 
madly, end over end, into the lake? Could 
he make it? The road bent slightly now. 
Bruce followed the curve. Now came the 
turn. Bruce tugged at the wheel. The 
big truck swerved. It was skidding! It 
was on two wheels and ploughing up the 
dust in great clouds! It was almost 
around! It WAS around! The road ahead 
of him was straight and clear! 


BS breathed a great sigh of relief. 
And so did fifty individuals who had 
been watching the terrible race from the 
top of the hill. They cheered loud and 
long when the big truck shot safely around 
the bend and headed up the level road to- 
ward Woodbridge. Then all of them 
started down the grade pell mell, nor did 
they stop until they reached the place 
where the truck had finally stalled. Then 
every one tried to shake the boy’s hand. 
“By Jove, but for your nerve, Bruce, my 
boy, we’d have been minus film and motor 
truck. For pure grit, I think you scouts 
take the prize. I wish I could think of 
some way to repay you,” cried Mr. Dickle, 
pumping Bruce around somewhat roughly. 
“Why—er—you see—we don’t want any 
pay for what we do, but if it can be ar- 
ranged, I—I—well, we sure would like to 
see that ‘movie.’ Can’t you send one to 
the Woodbridge Theatre?” said Bruce: 
“Huh, send one to the Woodbridge 
Theatre! Why, I’ll bring the first. release 
of it to Woodbridge myself and show it 
in your headquarters. How’ll that suit 
you fellows?” 
And the enthusiastic replies of the scouts 
convinced the “movie” manager that he 
had hit the right idea. 





ANOTHER Quarry Troop story, by 
Mr. Crump, will appear in an early 
issue of Boys’ Lire. 


? . the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

OySs oe zine, is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is the of- 
ficial magazine of that great organization and 
is devoted to the best interests of EVERY BOY. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for boys; 
stories with plenty of excitement in them, plenty 
of fun of the right sort. 

It contains also all the news of the Boy Scouts. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
n Oanada must add 10 cents to yearly subscrip- 
ion price for postage; foreign subscription re- 
yuires 25 cents extra. 


If the magazine arrives in-a 
Renewals RED wrapper it means that 
your subscription has expired. Address on the 
wrapper indicates the month with which your 
subscription ends. Tear off this address and 
send it in with the price of a subscription. 
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Age Each part of Uniform is stamped with the official sea 
of the : 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


We manufacture Uniforms for 
Boys’ organizations of all Kinds 














AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES —If none in your town, arrangements may be made with 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Manufacturer of U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


102 FIFTH AVENUE Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Special Offer to Boy Scouts! 


7x7 Feet 


Genuine 
Full Weight 
8 oz. Duck 





A Real Wall Tent All Complet 


With poles, ropes and pins. “e st the thing for Stila a? 
) Large enough to accommodate four boys in great shape. If you are going on a camping 
trip you simply cannot afford to be without this remarkable tent. Only $4. 75. And you can set it 
© up in your back yard and sleep out in it during the summer months. This is the greatest bargain 
offer ever made on a genuine 8 ounce duck wall tent. If you have not enough money of your own to buy 
) this tent, get two or three of your friends to go in with you. Boy Scouts think it great! 


a Ever sleep out ina tent? Say, boys, its bully! It makes a fellow feel great when he gets up in the 
) morning, and eat—well, just try it once and see. Hungry as a bear every morning. Go ask your father this very minute 
© if you may have this crackerjack tent. You will never be able to get such an opportunity again. You can easily earn 
) enough at odd jobs to pay for this tent. Your folks can buy it for you and you can pay them later. 


Army Shelter Tents 


Every Boy Scout in America should have one of thane tents. Just like the regular soldiers use when on the 
march. Can be folded up and easily carried on your back while marching. No Boy Scout kit is complete with- 
out one. These tents are called “dog 
tents” by the soldiers. Just the thing for 
“hikes.” Get one and surprise your a 
friends. Every boy in your town will ene 
want one when he sees yours. Plain 
ty heavy cloth, $2.25. 
Extra quality 
khaki $3.00. 


« < a. 
FREE * \ eS . ; Camp Guide » Sent FREE 


or a post card will do, but 


COUPON 4 Mail Coupon T. ada Wie sure 0 tend tude. We 
L will send you at once and positively free our special “camp guide” 
which tells you all about camp life; how to lay out a camp; what to take along; what 
H. Channon Company % to do when you get there. We will send this great book to you absolutely FREE. It tells 
Department 1575 & you ghey how r neg — — right 9d a camp fire. Best kind of bait 
. cago, Ill. to use for different fishes. at to-do in camp in case of sickness. It also lists everything 
180 N. Market Strest = 2 needed A = ges —> “ canvas goods. ree ype must enclose 10 cents be- 
cause of duty. ust send the free coupon or a post card today. We'll send you a 
Please send to me, prepaid, your * copy FREE by return mail. 
FREE Catalog and Camp Guide. 
Also your rock-bottom offer on camp- &® 
ing supplies, without any charge to me. 





H. Channon Company 
Department 1575 
150 North Market Street Chicago, III. 





